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SONNET BY LORD TENNYSON. 
By the courteously accorded permission of the 
sent Lord Tennyson we are empowered to pub- 
ish for the first time a sonnet by his father, placed 
in our hands for the purpose by Sir Horace 
Rumbold. 


While the country is still mourning by the grave 
of Tennyson, the following sonnet may, perhaps, 
find a fitting place in the columns of ‘N. & Q.’ 
It was recited to me once, many years ago, pro- 
bably in 1859 or 1860, by the late Mrs. Edward 
Sartoris (Adelaide Kemble), of whom I saw a 
great deal in those days. She said, I remember, 
at the time that it had never been published :— 


Me mine own fate to lasting sorrow doometh ; 
Thy woes are birds of passage, transitory. 

Thy spirit, circled with a living glory, 

In summer still a summer joy resumeth, 

Alone my hopeless melancholy gloometh, 

Like a lone cypress through the twilight hoary, 
In some old garden where no flower bloometh— 
One cypress on an inland promontory. 

And yet my lonely spirit follows thine, 

As, round the rolling earth, night follows day. 
And yet thy lights on my horizon shine, 

Into my night, when thou art far away. 

I am so dark, alas! and thou so bright, 

When we two meet, there ’s never perfect light. 


Horace Romsotp. 
British Legation, The Hague. 
[ The copyright is reserved. ] 


OLD NICK AND THE “ FOUL PIPE.” 
There is a droll story in ‘ British Goblins’ 
(p. 204), a collection of Welsh legends and fairy 
tales by Wirt Sikes, which purports to account 
for the ‘‘ Jack o’ Lantern,” and furnishes another 
example of the archfiend’s stupidity in his traffic 
with mankind—a common theme of popular fictions 
all over Europe. An old fellow named Sion 
Dafydd used to “converse with the children in 
the bottomless pit.” One day, on his way to 
Llanfair-Fechan, carrying his flail on his shoulder, 
for he had some corn there to thresh, whom should 
Sion meet but the old fiend from the pit, with a 
bag on his back containing two little devils like 
himself. After conversing some time they began 
to quarrel, and presently they were in the midst 
of a terrific fight. Sion fell to basting the two 
little devils with his flail, till the bag burst and 
they turned out and fled. Sion went on his way 
rejoicing. A long while after this encounter Sion 
met Old Nick again, and this time he had his 
loaded gun on his shoulder. ‘* What’s that long 
thing you carry?” says the De’il, ‘“‘That’s my 
pipe,” says Sion. “ MayI have a whiff out of 
it?” ‘* By all means,” and here Sion puts the 
muzzle of his gun between the fiend’s lips, 
draws the trigger, and fires it down his throat. 
“ Whew !” cries the fiend, “ your pipe’s very foul,” 
and vanishes in a blue flame. On another occasion 
Sion sold himself to Old Nick “ for value received,” 
to wit, that whosoever should climb his apple tree 
should not be able to come down without Sion’s 
rmission. When the De’il comes at last for 
ion he is caught fast and sure in the apple tree, 
and cries off his bargain. In the long run Sion 
dies, and as he is refused admission both above 
and below, he hovers about as Jack o’ Lantern. 
Part of this story may be compared with the 
account given by “Uncle Remus” of the black- 
smith who outwitted the Devil (‘N. & Q.,’? 7" S. 
x. 263), and with examples of “Compacts with 
the Evil One” cited in my ‘ Popular Tales and 
Fictions,’ vol. i. But the main purpose of this 
note is to point out a striking el to the inci- 
dent of the Devil and Sion Dafadd’s *‘ foul pipe” 
which is current in Annam, with a tiger in place 
of the fiend of European folk-tales. On p. 172 
of ‘Les Chants et les Traditions Populaires des 
Annamites,’ by M. G. Dumontier (Paris, 1890), 
is a story of 
THE OPIUM-SMOKER AND THE TIGER, 
An opium-smoker was in the habit of going daily to 
a rice field, far from his village, to enjoy his favourite 
One evening a tiger, roaming that way, asked him 
for asmoke, and did not leave off till he had finished bis 
third pipeful. Finding his visitor troublesome, the man 
went to the same place the following day, taking with 
him his musket charged with powder and ball, When 
the tiger came up and saw the gun he asked what 
it was, The man said it was a new pipe, vastly superior 
to all other pipes, for the tiger to pn 1 The tiger lay 
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down and took the muzzle of the gun into his mouth, 
whereupon the man put the flame of a lamp to the 
priming, and blew the tiger's head to pieces. 

A similar story is told of an Irishman and Old 
Nick, but I cannot recollect in which of the col- 
lections of Irish tales it is to be found; I have 
searched Carleton, Croker, and Lover in vain, but 
I certainly met with it in some Irish story-book 
many years ago. With a tobacco-pipe in place of 
an opium-pipe, and the archfiend instead of a tiger, 
the Hibernian version closely resembles the Anna- 
mite story, but has the advantage of it in the racy 
conversation between “bould Mick” and the 
“ould bhoy.” How such a tale got among the 
Annamites, if not through their relations with 
Europeans, or whether it was independently in- 
vented in the Far East are questions which I will 
not attempt to answer; but I am strongly dis- 

to consider this a case of transmission, one 
way or the other. W. A. Crovuston. 


LORD BACON: “BAUGH” AND “ MAY.” 


The subject of the following remarks is taken 
from Bacon’s essay ‘Of Prophecies,’ and runs thus: 
- “There was also another prophecy before the year of 

[fifteen] eighty-eight, which I do not well understand. 

There shall be seen upon a day, 

Between the Baugh and the May, 

The black fleet of Norway, 

When that that is come and gone, 

England build houses of lime and stone, 

For after wars shall you have none. 
It was generally conceived to be meant of the Spanish 
fleet that came in eighty-eight ; for that the king of 
Spain's surname, as they say, is Norway.” 

How and when his lordship came by these 
quaint rhymes—whether by oral tradition in his 
boyhood, or, peradventure, when a law student, 
from the pages of some well-thumbed almanac— 
it would be a bootless task now to inquire. Suffice 
it to say that they were typographically recorded 
in his deathless ‘ Essays’ for the first time in the 
year of grace 1625, where they have lain embalmed 
ever since, untouched by any of the various editors 
of the book save one, viz., Archbishop Whately, 
in 1856 ; and, sooth to say, the criticism could not 
well be more concise, seeing that it consists only 
of a suggestion, without note or comment, that 
“ Baugh” is probably a misprint for Bough. Surely 
something more than this can be done towards lift- 
ing up the fog which envelopes this particular 

int touching the place of anchorage of the 

‘black fleet of Norway.” Seemingly, the map 
of the British coast lying between the Humber on 
the south and the Pentland Firth on the north has 
never been scanned with any great care for islands 
or headlands bearing names similar to those men- 
tioned in the “ prophecy.” Had the “White Bear” 
taken such a step when drawing up his admirably 


instructive edition of the ‘ Essays,’ every one must | 


feel convinced that his singularly curious, piercing 
eye would speedily have detected in the names 
Bass Rock and Isle of May, to be found at the 
mouth of the Firth of Forth, just what was needed 
to clear up the obscurity referred to. Let Bass 
be substituted for “Baugh,” and all difficulty in 
the matter disappears. It must always be kept 
in mind in such cases, however, that “even the 
good Homer is sometimes guilty of nodding.” 
Perhaps it may not be deemed unworthy of notice 
here that, oddly enough, these two islands, the 
Bass and the May, are, if we except Icolmkilb 
and Staffa, historically, as well as geologically and 
zoologically, ameng the most attractive spots in 
North Britain. 

Readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ who care to hear of things 
of the long ago may, perhaps, not be unwilling to 
listen to a few quotations bearing on some of the 
peculiar features of these islands, Beginning with 
Bellenden’s ‘ Boece,’ vol. i. p. xxxvii, we have the 
old chronicler speaking of the Bass Rock as 

“ Ane wounderful crag, rinand within the sea, with sa 
narrow and strait hals [passage] that na schip nor bait 
[boat] may arriv bot allenarlie at ane part of it. This 
crag is callet the Bass, unwinnabill by ingine of man.” 

Again, with regard to the May he says :— 

“ Among mony uthir iles in this firth is the ile of May 
decorit with the blude and martirdome of Sanct Adriane 
and his fallows. In the middis of this Ile, springis ane 
fontane of fresche and purifyit water outthrow ane 
rocke crag, to the gret admiration of peple considerin it 
lyis in the middis of the seis,” 

In his macaronic poem entitled ‘ Polemo-Mid- 
dinia” Drummond of Hawthornden supplies us 
with the following :— 

Maia ubi sheepifeda atque Solgoosifera Bassa 
Swellant in pelago,* 
Coming to a later date, we find the Rev. Mr. 
Home, in his play of ‘ Douglas,’ speaking so :— 
The fierce Dane, 
Upon the eastern coast of Lothian landed, 
Near to that place where the sea-rock immense, 
Amazing Base, looks o’er a fertile land. 
Scott, also, in his ‘Marmion,’ canto v. stanza xxix., 
has a reference to these interesting islets :— 
And now, when close at hand they saw 
North Berwick’s town and lofty Law, 
Fitz-Eustace bids them pause a while, 
Before a venerable pile, 
Whose turrets viewed, afar, 
The lofty Bass, the Lambie Isle, 

Well-written, entertaining descriptions of the 
Bass, with illustrative woodcute, will be found in 
the Penny Magazine for 1833, pp. 265, 266, and 
in ‘ Chambers’s Encyclopedia,’ vol. i. sub voce. A 
compact, exhaustive volume on the Bass Island, a 
joint production by the Rev. Dr. M‘Crie, jun., 
Hugh Miller, James Anderson, and Profs. Fleming 
and Balfour, was published at Edinburgh in 1848. 


_ * Where sheepfeeding May and Solan-goose-breeding 
Bass rise from the sea, 
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A literary friend suggests that possibly Lord 
Macaulay, when penning his blazing lines regard- 
ing “ Castile’s black fleet,” was not without some 
dim reminiscence of what he had read in the 
* Essay of Prophecies’ of ‘‘ the black fleet of Nor- 
way.” 

Glasgow, 


Tennyson’s ‘Crossinc THE Bar.’—A corre- 
spondent of the Daily Chronicle, followed by the 
Army and Navy Gazette, traces this poem to the 
“ Admiral Christ” epitaph. But the latter is only 
followed back to the Crimean War. As — 
readers know, it is far older. X 
osh'ss ‘N. & Q., ‘Admiral Christ,’ 7 8. vi, 25, 117, 

333; xi, 500; xii, 43, 78, 510; 8t §, i. 76, 278, 382.] 


Sate sy or Canpie, (See 4" §. xi. 
276, 371; 5" S. vi. 288, 435, 523 ; ix. 306 ; xii. 
446.)—This custom has not died out in England, 
as may be seen from the following paragraph, 
which appeared in the Standard of October 18 of 
the present year :— 

“ A curious and ancient custom has just been observed 
at the village of Corby, near Kettering, where the land 
belonging to the parish charities has been let by the 
interesting old custom of a burning candle. A pin was 
inserted in the candle a short distance from the light, 
and the bidding advanced until the pin dropped. The 
ceremony was directed by the Rector (Rev. B. E. W. 
Bennett), and was attended by many of the parishioners, 
Bidding was brisk, and the fall of the pin was watched 
with considerable interest. When the heat dislodged 
the pin the last bidders found that they had the land 
on a lease of eight years.” 


Everarp Home CoLeman, 
71, Brecknock Road. 


The following is taken from the Midland Times 
of October 8 :— 


“Old customs die hard in Warwickshire. Since the 
time of George III. the grazing rights upon the herbage 
by the roadside and on the common lands at Warton, a 
village between Polesworth and Atherstone, have been 
annually let by auction by a curious process, The high- 
way surveyor, under an old Act of Parliament, acts as 
the unlicensed auctioneer. A clause in the Act states 
that the whole of the herbage is to be sold by candle- 
light, and that the last bidder when the flame has burned 
itself out is to be the purchaser. The grazing to be let 
is about five miles in length, On Saturday evening a 
number of local farmers and graziers assembled for the 
purpose at the ‘ Hatters’ Arms Inn.’ Mr. Holdom, the 
surveyor, took the chair by virtue of his office, An 
ordinary tallow candle was then cut into five eqaal por- 
tions, about half an inch high, one for each lot. The 
surveyor described the lots, and then lighting a piece of 
candle, invited biddings, which came at first rather 
slowly. By way of stimulating the bids the surveyor 
humorously drew attention to the fact that the sporting 
rights over an old gravel-pit, contiguous to the road, 
were included in Lot 1, but regretted to say there were 
no fish in the pond. ‘Get on, gentlemen, please; the 
light ’s burning,’ was a frequent exhortation, the general 
disposition of bidders being to wait until the candle was 
dying out, when the competition was more brisk, and 
the result finally declared at the last flicker of the flame. 


| The money is devoted towards keeping the roads in 


repair. In bygone years it is stated that competitors 
would fairly extinguish the flame and thus create a 
disturbance, but on Saturday evening the proceedings 
were marked with decorum and business-like behaviour 
on the part of those assembled.” 

In the Standard of Oct. 18 appeared an account 
of the sale at Corby. The day after the Rev. A. L. 
Foulkes, Steventon Vicarage, Berks, wrote to the 
same paper as follows :— 

“In this village this quaint custom was followed till 
1890, On this last occasion the grass on our recreation 
ground was eold by Mr. ‘Candle,’ auctioneer. Our 
candle decided the last bid by simply burning out. And 
much amusement and some dissatisfaction was caused 
by the unexpected extinction of the flame just as the 
bidding was becoming earnest. The lot in question con- 
sequently went too cheap, and this was the last appear- 
ance of our time-honoured auctioneer ‘candle.’”’ 

Joun T. Pace. 

Holmby House, Forest Gate. 


Enouisa American Philological 
Association recommends the following changes in 
spelling :— 

1. Drop ue in such words as dialogue, &c., where 
the preceding vowel is short, as demagog, catalog, 
epilog, synagog, &c. 

2. Drop final ¢ where the preceding vowel is 
short, as infinit, favorit, hypocrit, preterit, requisit, 
&e. 


3. Drop final ¢e in such words as cigaret, coquet, 
epaulet, gazet, vedet, roset, &c.—If this suggestion 
were adopted, surely it would be better to double 
the ¢ when the accent falls on the last syllable, as 
coquett, gazett, vedett, rosett. 

4. Drop me in such words as gram, program, 
oriflam, &c. 

5. Substitute ¢ for the diphthongs @ and «@, 
when only ¢ is sounded, as Egyptian, economy, 
eolian, esthetic, diarrhea, subpena, esophagus, 
atheneum, encyclopedia, &c.—The modern fashion 
of printing these diphthongs in two vowels, a ¢ and 
o ¢, is simply outrageous. 

6. I would add the following: Always spell 
words from cedo in one uniform way, proceed, 
preceed, acceed, receed, &c. 

7. Retain the spelling of the simple word in all 
its derivatives, or follow some uniform plan. 
Nothing can be worse than such see-saw as this : 
“mountain,” mountaineer, mountainous ; “ordain,” 
ordination ; “explain,” explanation; “ pertain,” 
pertinacity ; “ proclaim,” proclamation ; “ retain,” 
retention. 

8. Keep as closely as possible to the Latin forms, 
never mind the French; thus “annuity” is French, 
the Latin is annuatim. ‘ Comparison” is the 
French comparaison with the wrong letter oy 
the Latin is comparatio, ‘‘Example,” exemplify, 
exemplary, is irregular, the Latin is exemplum, 
the French is exemple, and Chaucer writes the 
word exemple, “ Frontispiece” is a vile blunder 
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for tispice, Latin frontispicium, French correct 
Latin is hereditas, and we retain the e¢ in 
hereditary. “Indelible” is a disgraceful blunder ; 
here again the French is correct, it is from the 
Latin deleo, not delibo. ‘‘ Letter" we get from the 
French, the Latin is liter[a], which form we retain 
in il-literate, obliterate, literary, literature, &c. 
“ Littoral” is another French word, the Latin is 
litoral-is. ‘* Manacle” is wrong, here the French 
manicle follows the Latin manical’. “ Message,” 
“messenger,” is in French message, messager. 


Many more might be mentioned. 
E. Brewer. 


Herr-Mate or THE or Nitxs- 
paLz.—I find the following in Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, ix. 245:— 

“ At Lockesley House, April 5, 1821, His Excellency 
Col. Maxwell, C.B., Captain-General and Governor of the 
Island of St. Christophers, &c, to Miss Douglas, only 
daughter of Lieut.-Colonel Douglas of Greencroft.” 


She was Mary, daughter (by his first wife) of Col. 
William Douglas, who was grandson of Sir 
William Douglas, the second baronet. She was, 
therefore, second cousin of her husband, Ool. (after- 
wards Sir 0. W.) Maxwell. She was also, through 
her mother, first cousin of Sir Charles Douglas, 
who, in 1810, succeeded as fifth Marquis of 
Queensberry. She died January 9, 1823. I do 
not know if she left issue. 

Sir William Fraser’s remark on this branch of 
the Maxwell family is as follows :-— 

“Charles Maxwell, in Fleet Street, London, 1758, 
married first —— Delbraid, and had two daughters, Mrs, 
Turnbull in America and Mrs. Williams in England; 
secondly —— Douglas, of the family of Kelhead, by 
whom he had two sons, Charles and William, who died in 
the Army. Charles was Governor of St, Kitts.” 

Siema. 


Manor or Wormtey, co. Herts.—Prescrip- 
tive by-laws from the Rolls :— 

1, That the Lord do keep a bull and a boar. 

2. That the Copyholders may fell timber for repairing 
their Copyholds. 

8. That the Copyholders may dig sand and clay on the 
Waste for repairing their Copyholds. 

4. That if any man pull a steer or rigger any distem- 
pered cattle in any of the Commons within the said 
manor he shall pay for such offence to ye Lord vj* viij’. 

5. If any man shall put more Cattle on the Common 
than his own he shall pay for the eaid offence 1 /i, and be 
debarred commoning for three years. 

6. If any man shall put more than three Sheep to one 
house or one acre on the Common he shall pay for the 
eaid offence 1 li. 

7. If any man shall plow up a Balk or any part of a 
Balk he shall pay for the said offence 1 di, 

C. E. 

Eden Bridge. 


“Tue Curquers.”— Under “Chequer” the ‘New 
English Dictionary’ has “4. A chess-board as the 


sign of an inn; hence a generic proper name for 
a public-bouse.” In the city of Worcester I notice 
that many of the public-houses, though their signs 
be “The Fish” or “The Beehive,” still have the 
chequers painted on the door-posts. May there not 
be some connexion with the keeping of the reckon- 
ing ? W. C. B. 


Cuatk. (See 8 §. ii. 176.)—Chalking, in the 
sense of scoring, has a more classical use than that 
of people in Warwickshire, to which Este refers, 
as :— 


“* The tapster is undone by chalk,’ i.¢., credit, from the 

old practice of chalking up the current scores. This 

hrase seems to be introduced proverbially into ‘An 

Excellent Medley,’ a ballad printed about 1630 (Mr. 

Collier's ‘ Ballads,’ 1868, p. 122).”—Hazlitt’s ‘ Proverbs.” 
Ep. 


Vaccination.—According to the book on local 
history, entitled ‘Swanage: its History,’ &c., 
edited by John Braye, third edition (London, 
1891), p. 24, there is in the churchyard of the 
viliage of Worth Matravers, in the Isle of Pur- 
beck, a tombstone to one Benjamin Jesty, of 
Downshay, “ noted for having been the first person 
(known) that introduced the cow-pox by inocula- 
tion.” He is said to have performed the operation 
with a stocking-needle, and commenced his experi- 
ments, in 1774, on his wife and two sons “ from 
his strength of mind.” If this statement can be 
proved, Jenner was anticipated by Jesty. 

L. L, K. 


Martraew Arnotn’s Buriat-Piace.—Mr. F.S. 
Ellis, in a letter to the Atheneum, headed “ The 
Worm Turns,” states that “the author of ‘ Litera- 
ture and Dogma’ is buried in Westminster Abbey ” 
(Athen., No. 3380, Aug. 6). If my memory 
is not at fault, Mr. Matthew Arnold was interred 
Church. W. A. Henperson. 

u 


Watyvts.—There is a saying in Flanders that 
when walnuts are plenty a dear winter follows. 


This year there is a large crop of walnuts there. 
Hype 


Bronze.—The Italian bronzo has been usually 
traced to the Low Latin brunitus, meaning brown; 
but the eminent French chemist, M. Berthelot, in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes, September 1, p. 47, 
shows it to be derived from the place-name 
Brundisium, now Brindisi, An eighth century 
manuscript, “‘Compositiones ad Tingenda,” pre- 
served in the Canons’ Library at Lucca, gives a 
receipt for making brundisium, that is to say 
bronze, and the details show that the alloy was 
fabricated at Brindisi for the mirrors mentioned 
by Pliny. As brundisium became brunitium, 
bruntium, and lastly bronzo, just as @s cyprium 
became copper. The manuscript is given, but 
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apparently with mutilations and misprints, in 
Muratori’s * Antiquitates Italice,’ ii, 386. 
J. G. | 

Parie, 

Sir Hewry Les, K.G.—The year of his death, 
given in the ‘Dict. of Nat. Biog.’ as Feb. 12, 
1610, should be 1610/11 (vide Beltz’s ‘ Memorials | 
of the Order of the Garter’). He was Member 
of Parliament for Buckinghamshire in the four 
Parliaments of 1558, 1559, 1571, and 1572. 83. | 

W. D. Ping. | 


GreyHounps.—Some of the readers of ‘N. & 
Q.’ may like to know that the Sporting Magazine | 
for Apri], 1813 (vol. xlii. p. 9), contains a warrant 
of the year 1665 for impressing greyhounds for the 
king’s use. The document is given at full lengtb, 
but there is no indication of the source from which 
it comes. ASTARTE. 


Tue Queen or Suesa.—Mr. Bent, who has 
been exploring Mashonaland, South Africa, ob- 
jects to the name, and prefers the more uncouth 
Zimbabwe ; this appears to be a river, and he ex- 
plains the name to mean “‘ great krall,” say palace, 
temple, fortress, or any other grand structure, not 
necessarily of native erection. This gentleman 
reports great things of the ruins, comprising | 
temple, fortress, and smelting works; it seems 
very probable that the natives have named the 
tiver from these prehistoric remains. Here, too, 
we find a river named Sabe. Can it be connected 
with the golden Queen of Sheba, Heb. zahav, 


gold? I would not suggest that Solomon’s reputed 
visitor was a negress ; but her Arab subjects may | 


have exploited this territory. A. Hatt. 


Bucketine 1n 1659.—Torriano’s capital ‘Italian- 
English Dictionary,’ 1659, has the following men- 


tion of the shampooing of the period :— 


“ Doccidre, to spout, or run as water from out a gutter, | 


& pipe, or a cock ; also to let water run with some force 


A Cortovs Textuat Devetorment. — The 
second canto of Scott’s ‘ Lord of the Isles’ con- 
tains a vivid description of the animated scene 
within Ardtornish Castle, consequent on the dis- 
covery that Robert Bruce with his brother and 
sister have secured the promise of hoepitable 
shelter for the night. Highland blood is up; 
there is clanging of weapons; and the tendeney 
of events is apparently towards a tragic issue. 
Stanza xxv. opens thus :— 

Then Ronald pled the stranger’s cause, 

And knighthood’s oath and honour’s laws ; 

And Isabel, on bended knee, 

Brought pray’rs and tears to back the plea: 

And Edith lent her generous aid, 

And wept, and Lorn for mercy pray’d. 
According to Lockhart, the MS. reading of the 
last line quoted was— 

And wept alike and knelt and pray’d ; 


but all the standard editions—those of 1815, 1833, 
&c.—read as above. The meaning is that Edith 
approached Lorn, who had just called loudly for 
revenge, and implored him to be merciful. This 
is the reading of the “ Author’s Edition” of Messrs. 
A. & ©. Black, 1869; but, curiously enough, a 
reprint of the same version, issued in 1874, gives 
a new turn to the description by substituting loud 
for Lorn ”:— 
And wept, and loud for mercy prayed. 

Can it be that a thoughtful compositor, taking 
“Lorn” to be the subject of the clause, and thence 
easily finding a glaring contradiction in terms, has 
generously resolved on saving Sir Walter from 
himself by quietly making the needful emenda- 
tion? The touch is surely too ingenuous for 


editorial sagacity. Tuomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Kino’s Dragoon Guarps.—For the first time, 
I believe, since they were made Guards, in 1746, 
there has devolv i 


upon ones head for to cleanse and wash it, as they use | ment the privileged duty which is supposed 
in Italy. At the Bath in England, they call it bucket- | entailed by the designation, and which has 


ting.” 
* Doceciatira, a spouting of waters, also a bucketting of | 
ones head, looke Doccidre,” 


Tue Rev. Crayton Morpaunt Cracnerope 
(1730-99), Book anp Print Cottector.—It may | 
be of interest to note, as an addition to the 


on this distinguished regi 
to be 
been 


temporarily forfeited by the 1st Regiment of Life 
Guards. This will hardly be considered an oppor- 
tunity for their taking out of store those cuirasses 
which, not for the first time, they took off in 1714, 
after wearing them with honour in six campaigns; 
but it is an occasion to comment on the singular 
fortunes of regiments of British cavalry. In the 


account of him appearing in ‘ Dict. of Nat. Biog.,’ | eighteenth century the horse regiments of the 
vol. xii. p. 433, that his father, Mordaunt Crache- British army, Guards excepted, were, at two 
rode, described as of St. James’s, Westminster, | different dates, turned into Dragoons, because 
bachelor, aged above twenty-one, had licence from Dragoons were cheaper. What those concerned 
the Bishop of London, November 22, 1716, to | lost in pocket they were supposed to gain in pride, 
marry at Trinity Chapel, Conduit Street, London, | for they were honoured with the title and precedence 
Mary Morris, of St. James’s parish aforesaid, | of Guards, though with the proviso that they kept 
Spinster, aged above twenty-one (Foster’s ‘ London | their place on the general roster. In the nineteenth 
Marriage Licences,’ 1887, p. 346). century, Dragoons being then no cheaper tham 
Danie, Hipwerr. _ horse, the original regiments of Dragoons existing 
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were, with three exceptions, converted into horse, 
either Hussars or Lancers, the Dragoon designa- 
tion being finally discarded. So our Dragoons 


have become horse, and our horse, Dragoons. 
KILLIGREW. 


Horrow anp Vicyotes.—There is a remark- 
able error in the account of Charles Hutton in the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography’ which, I 
believe, has not been noticed in ‘N. & Q.’ It 
states that Hutton’s second daughter was married 
to Capt. Henry Vignoles, of the 43rd Regiment, 
and died of the yellow fever, together with her 
husband and only (infant) child, at Guadeloupe, 
soon after that island was captured by the French 
in 1794. This statement is quite correctly quoted 
from the Gentleman’s Magazine for that year 
(vol. ii. p. 957), and may be taken to show that 
the first report of the affair which reached this 
country included the death of the child with those 
of his parents. Such, however, was not the case; 
that child, Charles Blacker Vignoles, lived to the 
age of eighty-three, and, after serving for some 
years in the army, became very famous as a civil 
engineer. His biography was written by his 
youngest son, the Rev. Olinthus J. Vignoles, who 
wrote recently to the Spectator (Oct. 8) to point 
out the above mistake in the ‘Dictionary of 
National Biography,’ which, he remarks, “sweeps 
away his own existence.” W. T. Lywy. 

Blackheath. 


Qurries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Misstno Portrairs.—A large number of por- 
traits were painted, either in crayon or oil, by John 
Russell, R.A., mostly in oval frames, about 1770. 
Russell was a personal friend and contemporary of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, and a Methodist converted 
by Romaine, and painted all the leading divines of 
his day. The portraits were copied and engraved, 
and were very popular, but I cannot yet discover 
many of the originals. I seek information for the 
‘ Life of Russell’ that I am preparing, especially 
of portraits of :— 

Rev. Miles Atkinson, 

Rev, Samuel Brewer. 

Rev, Richard de Courcy, Chaplain to Lord Kinsale. 

The Poet Cowper. 

Rev. Jobn Edwards, of Leeds. 

Rev. Andrew Gifford, D.D. 

. John McGowan, V.D.M. 

Rev, Joseph Gwennapp, V.D.M. 

Rev. Rowland Hill. 

Rev. Torial Joss, V.D.M. 

Rev, Andrew Kinsman, V.D.M,, of Plymouth. 

Rev, John Langford. 

Rev. Henry Peckwell, Chaplain to Lady Lothian. 
Rev. William Perey, Chaplain to Lady Huntingdon. 


| Rev. P. Doddridge. 
Rev. William Romaine. 
Rev. —— Ryland, of Northampton. 
Rev. John Trotter, D.D. 
Rev. John Wesley. 
Rev, George Whitefield, Chaplain to Lady Huntingdon. 
Some of these portraits may still be preserved 
| in churches or vestries, or may be in private col- 
_lections. All are of value, and I beg your readers, 
should they know of them, to tell me. 
Georce 
The Mount, Guildford, Surrey. 


Dattas’s Suprressep CoRRESPONDENCE OF 
Lorp Brron.—There are very frequent allusions 
in Dallas’s ‘ Recollections of Lord Byron’ to cer- 
tain private correspondence, including his lordship’s 
letters to his mother from Spain, Portugal, Greece, 
&c., in 1809-11, from the publication of which 
Mr. Dallas was restrained by an injunction from 
the Court of Chancery, obtained by Byron’s exe- 
cutors, in July, 1824. Several sheets of the work 
having been issued prior to the receipt of the in- 
janction, I suspect that some copies of the same 
are yet extant and of a value proportioned to their 
presumed rarity. Can any reader of ‘N. & Q. 
oblige me with information on these points ? 


Torquay. 


Litcurietp.—I should feel greatly obliged for 
genealozical notes relating to families of this name 
previous to 1660. Kindly send replies direct. 

Sypney E. Tomsieson. 

30, Old Bond Street, Piccadilly, W. 


Hit: Sitver Hitt.—I find these 
names in various parts of England, and it is diffi- 
cult to explain them. A hill covered with gorse 
might acquire the name of Gold Hill from the 
yellow flowers of that plant, which remains so long 
in bloom, so that Gold Hill might mean yellow 
hill, and Silver Hill, white hill. The O.N. selfor, 
shed-place, the place of a sel, or cattle-shed, would 
seem to be a probable explanation of Silver Hill, 
but the frequent occurrence of Gold Hill is an 
objection to that derivation. It has been suggested 
to me that both these place-namer, like Bright- 
side or Sunny-side, refer to bright or sunny spots. 
I should be glad if your correspondents could 
settle the point definitely. 8. O. Appr. 

3, Wesbourne Road, Sheffield. 


“Festom Pareractionis.”—Can any of your 
readers refer me to a Kalendar, or to a passage in 
any author, in which the Feast of the Transfigura- 
tion is styled “ Festum Patefactionis ” ? 

W. Cooke, F.S.A. 


Sir Water Scorr ayp Cartyte.—Was Car- 
lyle personally acquainted with Sir Walter? He 
might very well have been so, as he was nearly 


thirty-seven when Scott died. At the conclusion 
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of his essay on Sir Walter—an essay which one 
wishes, for the sake of both the writer and the 
subject, had remained unwritten—Carlyle says, 
“his fine Scotch face, with its shaggy honesty, 
sagacity, and goodness, when we saw it latterly on 
the Edinburgh streets,” &c.; but this does not 
prove that Carlyle “knew Scott at home,” as 
schoolboys say, or used to say. I see also, in 
Prof. Nichol’s ‘ Carlyle,’ in the ‘* English Men of 
Letters” series, that Goethe sent Carlyle a medal 
for transmission to Scott. In the last-mentioned 
book there is a serious misprint, which has not 
been corrected in the errata. At p. 5 it is stated 
that Carlyle was Scott’s junior by four years. 
‘*Four” should be twenty-four. Oa p. 2 the 
dates of both Scott’s and Carlyle’s birth are cor- 
rectly stated—1771, 1795. 
JonaTHAN Bovucaier. 
Ropley, Alresford. 


Sir Stanpisn Hartstonce.—Will any contri- 
butor of ‘N. & Q.,’ having in his possession a 
copy of Burke’s ‘ Extinct Baronetage,’ kindly give 
me the following information? Whom did Sir 
Standish Hartstonge, Bart., of Bruff, co. Limerick, 
marry? Their daughter, Alice Hartstonge, mar- 
ried, in 1671, Anthony Maude, grandfather of the 
first Lord de Montalt. Warp. 

Castle Ward, Downpatrick. 


Rev. Jouy Lewis.—He was the author of a 
rather scarce book, entitled ‘ Melchizedech’s Anti- 
Type; or, the Eternal Priest-hood and all sufficient 
Sacrifice of Christ,’ which was published in London, 
1624. On the title-page the author describes 
himself as ‘‘ M™ of Artes of Suffolk College in 
Cambridge, and one of His Majesties Preachers 
authorized for the County of Lancaster.” Accord- 
ing to Dugdale’s ‘ Visitation of Yorkshire,’ he 
married Anne, a daughter of Richard More, of 
St. Edmonsbury, co. Suffolk, and was not only 
chaplain to James, Earl of Derby, but also Vicar 
of Preston, in Lancashire. His wife’s brother 
married a niece of Sir Richard Houghton, of 
Houghton Tower. In 1626 John Lewis was mar- 
ried to Miss More at Preston; but beyond this I 
can find no confirmatory evidence of his having 
held that vicarage. I have reason to suppose 
(from evidence in my possession) that there was 
either a relationship or a family connexion between 
him and the Rev. James Marten, who was Vicar of 
Preston in 1623. Any information as to his sub- 
sequent career I shall be glad to receive, either 
privately or through the columns of ‘ N. & Q.’ 

Henry Fisawicx. 

The Heights, Rochdale. 


Cuartes Murray, on. 1821.—It is stated that 
this actor, who was at Covent Garden for many 
—_ spent his last years in management in Edin- 

urgh. Is this true? Was he in partnership with 
his son, William Murray? I find no mention of 


him in Mr. Dibdin’s ‘ History of the Edinburgh 
Stage.’ What was his share in ‘The New Maid 
of the Oaks,’ produced in Norwich, and assigned 
in ‘The Georgian Era’ to Murray, but said in the 
‘Biographia Dramatica’ to be by Ahab Salem, 
and to have been produced at Saratoga y 

RBAN, 


Cricketers Hats.—When did the 
tall hat cease to be worn by players on the cricket- 
ground ? Anprew W. TvER. 

The Leadenhall Press, E.C. 


Morro or tae East Kent Reoiment.—The 
motto of this old regiment is “ Veteri Frondescit 
Honore.” Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly 
say whether the motto is a quotation; or when, 
how, and where the regiment got it? Burrs. 


Masxs or Krats anp Popz.—Can any of your 
readers put me on the track of the “mask hand 
and foot” of Keats mentioned in the October 
number of Harper's New Monthly? And again, 
can any one tell me what has become of the death 
mask of Pope, by Roubilliac, formerly belonging 
to Mr. Samuel Rogers? I shall be grateful for any 
information. C. B. 


Scorr’s ‘Antiquary.’—Who are the personages 
alluded to in the following passages ?— 

1. “Have a care...... As muckle care......and I canna 
take mair if his hair were like John Harlowe’s.”— 
Chap. viii., Centenary ed., p. 80. 

2. “ It’s written, like John Thomson’s wallet, frae end 
to end.” —Chap. xv., Cent. ed., p. 134. 

3. “ And bought ane [horse] might serve the Master 
o’ Morphie.”’"—Chap. xvi., Cent. ed., p. 146, 

4, Dr, Orkborne.—Cf. ‘N. & Q.,’ 7S, x, 88. 


J. T. B. 


Taomas Wricut.—In the eighteenth volume 
of the Reliquary Mr. Llewellynn Jewitt, F.S.A., at 
the close of an obituary notice of this learned anti- 
quary, expresses a hope that his life would shortly 
be published with illustrative essays. Is any such 
work in existence? Failing this, where can an 
exhaustive list of his works be met with other than 
that in the Journal of the British Archzological 
Association, of which he was one of the founders? 

T. Cann Hucues, M.A. 

The Groves, Chester, 


Breakine oN THE WuaeEL.—The usual dic- 
tionaries give very small details of the above 
ancient punishment. Can any of your readers 
direct me to any books where I can find a minute 
account—firstly, how the wheel was used in inflict- 
ing the punishment; secondly, how the dead body 
of the criminal was displayed upon the wheel as a 
warning to others ? James Part, Jun. 


Getpart Famity.—I am very anxious to get 
a link in the pedigree of the Geldart family. By 


documents in the possession of one of us we appear 
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to have held land of the king as far back as 1180; endeavour to get me a sight of the manuscript con- 


but, like many of the lesser gentry, we have only 
ancient lineage to boast of, and have not risen 
above an average respectability among our squires, 
officers, barristers, clergymen, and merchants and 
tradesmen. Some of us, originally from Cariton, 
migrated to Liverpool. One James Gildart, spell- 
ing the name with an i, was M.P. and mayor at 
Liverpool, and adopted the arms of John Geldart, 
with an ¢, of Wigginthorpe, saving the crest of a 
bendle of arrows, which the Heralds’ College in 
1759 refused to allow. As far back as 1540 the 
Geldarts used these arms, but their name does not 
appear, as was frequently the case, in any herald’s 
visitation (Bulmer Wapentake, Yorkshire). I want 
to find the link between Richard Gildart, father 
of the above James, and John Geldart, of Wiggin- 
thorpe, who married in 1665 Sarah, daughter of 
Dr. Flitch, Dean of York (Dugdale, vol. xxxvi., 
Surtees, p. 213). I cannot get the link between 
John Geldart, of Carlton, born in 1692, and R. 
Gildart, M.P. for Liverpool ; yet they were cousins. 
Nor can I find the baptismal certificate of Richard 
Gildart, of Norton Hall, Stafford, born 1713, 
father of the Rev. Frederick Gildart, Rector of 
Spridlington, Lincolnshire, and of Norton Hall, 
Siaffordshire. If any one can help me in this | 
aball be glad. Gevparr J. Riapone. 
Lavant, Chichester. 
[See ante, p. 227.] 


“ Lerrerep ease.”—Who is the originator of 
this expression? It occurs in ‘Rejected Ad- 
— 0 ings O.P 

r win 

Reclind in leter'd ease, 

‘The Rebuilding,’ by Robert Southey. 
F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


*ConsanGuinevs Reais.”—Thistitleis appended 
to the names of the following persons, as per refer- 
ence given. I have failed to trace the relationship, 
and should be glad to know if any of your corre- 
spondents can throw light upon it. 

Chabeneis, William de (Liberate Roll, 35 Hen. 
Hi.; Close Roll, 36 

+ Came Peter de (Liberate, 36 Hen. III.; Close, 
34 4b.). 

Loueyn, Elisenta, wife of Matthew de (Patent 
Roll, 53 Hen, III.). 

Pembroke, Anne, Countess of, née Devereux 
(Patent, 9 Edw. IV., part ii.). 

Roche Cunard, Simon de (Close, 39 Hen. III.). 

Hausee, Margaret, wife of Henry (Close, 16 
Edw. L.). 

Fiiske, Dominus Carolus de (Close, 12 Edw. IL). 

HeRMENTRUDE. 


MS. Wantep.—The late Mr. Richard Nichol- 
son, of Ripon, told me, some quarter of a century 
, that the rules of the Spurriers’ Guild of that 
were in existence, and added that he would 


taining them. He was, however, unable to do 
this. Is it known where this document is now 
preserved? I think Mr. Nicholson said that it 
was a manuscript of the sixteenth century. 
Eowarp Peacock. 


Personal Proverss.—I should be glad of any 
information concerning the persons referred to in 
the following Devonshire proverbs :— 

1. “I see you are helping Tom Stevens about 
harvest work.” Addressed to a lazy person engaged 
upon any task, not necessarily harvest work. 

2. “One of Crocker’s showers, that lasts four- 
and-twenty hours.” 

3. “As big a liar as Tom Payne (or Pepper), 
and he got kicked out of hell for telling lies.” 

There is another proverb, “ As big as Tom Payne 
of Stratton,” which obviously refers to the cele- 
brated Cornish giant Antony Payne, servant to 
Sir Bevil Grenvil. R. Pearse Cuore. 


“Grounp Orricer.”—In 1816 was published 
a work on Loch Erne by the “Ground Officer on 
the Earl of Breadalbane’s estate of Edinample.” 
The duties of such an officer can probably be ex- 
plained by one of your North Country — 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE. 
(8 S. ii. 267, 310, 339.) 

In the years 1852 and 1853 some of the pictures 
belonging to the late Earl Derby were restored by 
the late Mr. John Sequier, then of Russell Court, 
and the frames regilt by the late Mr. Robert Thick, 
of Clipstone Street. I was at St. James’s Square 
on several occasions whilst the work was in pro- 
gress, and saw his lordship. In a ledger which 
I have before me I find the address entered, ‘‘ The 
Earl of Derby, 8, St. James’s Square”; and the 
entries for this particular account begin on May 20, 
1852, and continue to September 22, 1853. I went 
recently to see if I could recognize the house, and 
my memory at once directed me to that numbered 
10, next to the corner of York Street. Probably 
the number has been altered, and this might be 
accounted for by the circumstance that the large 
club at the corner of Pall Mall and St, James's 
Square was at one time located in the corner of the 
square, a few doors to the left of Earl Derby’s house, 
and, while occupying the spacs now filled up by two 
or more houses, might have been numbered as only 
one, or the two houses at the corner of York Street 
and St. James’s Square numbered in York Street. 

Francis Draper. 


Mr. Dasent says that in Ackermann’s view of 
this square in 1812, ‘‘showing the statue of 
William IIJ., which had been set up a few years 
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previously, the water has disappeared.” If so, 
Ackermann must have drawn his view incor- 
rectly, since W. Weir, in his article on ‘The 
Squares of London,’ published in 1843 as part of 
Knight’s ‘ London,’ says: “The circular sheet of 
water in the centre of the enclosure makes little 
appearance from the pavé, but is a beautiful orna- 
ment as seen from the first-floor windows.” Per- 
haps, therefore, Ackermann took his view from the 
wé! In Saunders’s ‘ Public Statues,’ also pub- 
ished in 1843, I find, too, that ‘‘ the statue of the 
hook-nosed king and warrior, William, the hero of 
our ‘ glorious revolution,’ stands on a pedestal in 
the middle of the circular sheet of water that 
adorns the square, embowered in green foliage.” 
Moreover, William III.’s statue was not “set up 
a few years previously” to 1512, as Mr. Dasent 
states, but ninety-five years previously, it having 
been placed in the square in 1717, probably 
because it was named after William’s vanquished 
Sa and also because he built the largest 
ouse in the square for his ugly mistress Catherine 

Sedley, Countess of Dorchester. 

Jxo. 


I have a few notes on this square from the date 
of its commencement in 1676 to a recent period, 
together with three illustrations, which are at Mr. 
Dasent’s service should he require them. With 
reference to the view of the square by Sutton 
Nicholls—the first was published in 1720 (‘Old 
and New London,’ iv. 182)—I may direct Mr. 
Dasenv’s attention to the Crace Collection, now 
in the British Museum, which contains one of 
Nicholls’s prints issued in 1741, and another of the 
same plate dated 1755, with alterations to the pre- 
vious year. The collection also includes another 
by J. Maurer, 1753, and one by T. Bowles, 1760, 
with many of the houses rebuilt. I possess a view 
“ published according to Act of Parliament 1754 
for Stow’s survey”; another by “‘T. Bowles, 
delin. et Sculpt.,” with “A View of St. James 
Square, London” (both in English and French), 
“published by R. Wilkinson 58 Cornhill, Bowles 
and Carver 69 St. Pauls Church Yard, and Laurie 
and Whittle 53 Fleet Street.” The third view of 
the square is coloured, and without the artist’s, 
engraver’s, or publisher's name, or date. It belongs 
to a series of views (being ‘‘ Plate 9 of Vol. 8”), 
and the figures bear a striking likeness to Row- 
landson’s, The statue of William III. is in the 
centre of a circular plot of ground, without trees 
or shrubs, Everarp Home 

71, Brecknock Road, 


Without answering Mr. Daseyt’s immediate 
queries, I may remark that this square, the only 
geometrically exact one in London, seems to have 
originated the term “square.” Before it, Inigo 
Jones’s quadrangle, now the market of Covent 
Garden, was called the Piazza, while Lincoln’s Inn 


and Leicester and Red Lion Fields and Finsbury 
Field (now the Circus) existed. Belgrave Square 
has been laid out as exactly as St. James’s, but 
with truncated corners. The few others that are 
rectangular are oblong, and thus St. James’s 
remains the only exact square. E. L. G. 


Misquorep Proverss (8 §., ii. 205, 278).— 
Mr. W. F. Watuerr has failed to see that I 
devised “Dieu qu'il vous assiste!" specially in 
order to bring the pleonasm into relief, which 
** Que Dieu vous assiste!” would not have done. 
If, however, he offers his ‘‘ Dieu vous aide” asa 
correction of my “ Dieu vous assiste!” I must in- 
form him that he is schooling Littré in my ignorant 
person. ‘Dieu vous assiste!” (see Littré) is 
what you may say to a beggar when you have 
nothing but good wishes to give him, and used to 
be, and according to Littré sometimes still is, 
addressed by a bystander to a person sneezing. 
Your correspondent’s note gives me an opportunity 
of explaining the truth about “ Qui se sent morveux 
qu’il se mouche,” the form in which the proverb 
appears in Moliére (‘ L’Avare,’ I. iii.). As it 
appeared in the periodical alluded to (ante, p. 205), 
it was simply a misquotation ; but in Moliére’s 
days there was nothing pleonastic about it, because 
qut was then, as it had been for centuries, used 
in the sense of si quelqu’un (see Littré, ‘ Hist. de 
la Langue Frangaise,’ ii. 234, and Génin, ‘ Récréa- 
tions Philologiques,’ i. 369-71, ed. 1858, who both 
deplore this “ gallicisme perdu”). I have already 
noted the variant ‘‘Qui sera morveux, si se 
mouche,” and probably there may be examples of 
‘* Qui se sent morveux, si se mouche.” But when 
Moliére wrote, the construction with si was obso- 
lete ; hence his ‘‘qu’il se mouche.” The form 
given in all the dictionaries, “‘ Qui se sent morveux 
se mouche,” is older by more than a century than 
Moliére’s (see Leroux de Lincy’s ‘ Proverbes’), 
which itself is obsolete. Had the gentleman whom 
I criticized added a reference to Molitre, my 
strictures would have been uncalled for. 

Vernon may be told that mickle is certainly 
English, though obsolete, being used often by 
Shakespeare (e.g., ‘Com. of Errors,’ III. i. 45), 
Spenser (‘ F. Q.,’ IT. iv. 7), Milton (* Comus,’ 31), 
&c. “ Many a little makes a mickle” is quoted in 
Johnson’s ‘ Dict.’ from Camden’s ‘Remains.’ In 
Allan Ramsay’s collection of proverbs we find, 
‘*Mony sma’s maks a great”; Dean Ramsay’s 
version (‘ Reminiscences,’ p. 143, ed. 1864) is, 
** Mony smas mak a muckle.” “ Mony a pickle” 
is new to me; but it may be at the root of the 
“many mickles” blunder. F. Apams. 

105, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


Mr. Apams is quite right in giving “ Dieu vous 
assiste” as a common French phrase. We also 
say “‘Dieu vous soit en aide,” in preference to 
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“Dieu vous aide.” See Littré, s.v. “ Assister.” 
Likewise M. Léon de Wailly, in his excellent 
translation of Sterne’s ‘Sentimental Journey’ 
(‘ The Starling’), renders “God help thee,” said I, 
“ but I'll let thee out, cost what it will,” by “ Dieu 
Vassiste, dis-je, mais je vais te faire sortir, coite 
qui coite.” F. E. A. Gasc. 
Brighton. 


The proverbial expression, “ Mony a pickle maks 
a mickle,” is quite new to me. it seems not to be 
included in Hislop’s ‘ Proverbs of Scotland,’ in 
which ‘‘ Mony littles mak a muckle” is duly 
given. Fuller, in his “Church History,’ bk. vi. 
sect. v. § 18, has, “ Many a little, saith the pro- 
verb, make a mickle.” The word mickle, A.-S. 
mycel, micel, is still used in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire. Shakespeare has used the word several 
times, so we can hardly regard it as Scotch. 

There is another proverb which is apparently 
misquoted, to wit, “To lose a ship for a half- 
pennyworth of tar.” Ray bas “ To lose a sheep for 
@ half-pennyworth of tar.” In ‘ Maronides; or, 
Virgil Travesty,’ by John Phillips, 1673, the pro- 
verb is thus given :— 

And judge you now what fooles those are, 
Will lose a Hog for a ha’p’orth of tar. 
Bk, vi. p, 22. 
Hog is used in Yorkshire and some other counties 
for a sheep a year old. 
F. C. Brrcxseck Terry. 


In his notices of proverbs Hazlitt has :— 

“*To hit the nail on the head.’ ‘Rem acu tetigisti’ 
—Plaut. Title of a lost drama mentioned in the play of 
‘Sir Thomas More’ (circa 1590)— 

The common proverb, as it is read, 

That we should hit the nayle o’ the head, 

Without the Blacksmith cannot be said, 

Which nobody can deny. 
* Wit Restor’d,’ 1658.” 

In J. Clarke’s ‘ Parcemiologia Anglo-Latina,’ Lond., 
1639, p. 11, it is, “You hit the nayle on the 
head.” Ev. 


C. C. B. objects to the use of “ the right nail.” 
To my mind this proverb means one should bit 
the nail between the finger and thumb, and not 
the nail (of the thumb), as sometimes happens. 
Hence the expression, the “ right” nail. 

W. M. Savunpers. 

I have heard a variant, and a much more correct 
one, of “ Striking the right nail on the head.” It 
is this: “He hits the nail on the head, whilst 
others hammer round it.” 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Aycieyt Heratpic Tives (8" ii. 303).—It 
will be interesting if some herald can identify the 
arms on the tiles recovered at Cardiff, but not 

rising if some of them are found to belong 
to families which were in no way associated with 


Glamorganshire. Medizval tiles with particular 
armorial designs were made, first of all, for some 
especial building; they were also supplied to 
others, particularly if their decorative effect was 
good, and it is not safe to take for granted that 
the person whose arms the tiles represent was a 
benefactor to the church in which they are found. 
For instance, in Great Malvern Priory Church is 
the lower tile of a set of four, the whole set giving 
the arms of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, 
and his wife Isabella, sister and coheiress of Richard 
le Despenser, Earl of Gloucester. Similar tiles, but 
none of the other three, have been found in seven 
other places. Bearing this in mind, as well as the 
fact of the connexion between the castle chapel 
and Tewkesbury, I cannot help thinking that two 
(Nos. 8 and 9) of these Cardiff tiles are foreign to 
the county, and were brought from the abbey, 
where tiles were employed liberally for pavements 
within its own walls. 

No. 8. It does not seem to me to be improbable 
that this fragment is part of the arms of one of 
the abbots—several were men of distinction—and 
hence the introduction of the mitre. 

No. 9. The character which Mr. Norris repre- 
sents by an apostrophe, and which “ may possibly be 
either « medizeval contraction of us, or the letter s 
reversed ” may also be nothing more than an acci- 
dental blemish—a piece of the whitish-coloured 
clay which escaped being scraped off before the 
glaze was applied to “the quarrel.” If so, the 
“eo’ gr” may represent a portion of the “Te 
Deo Gracias” tiles, whicb, unless I am misinformed, 
were found among the rubbish when the glorious 
abbey was restored, and have since been repro- 
duced in the handsome pavement of the choir. 
So far as I know—I have spent many happy hours 
trying to decipher some of them—no tile in Mal- 
vern Priory, which contains the finest collection of 
medizeval tiles in England, would supply the rest 
of the words, nor can I find such a one among my 
notes taken down when examining the tiles in 
Monmouth Church, many of which came from the 
Malvern kiln, and are not copies from Droitwich 
or elsewhere. H. G. GrirFinnoore. 

34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 

P.S.—I would suggest that these Cardiff tiles 
might be compared with some that are at St. 
David’s, where, I think, tiles with armorial designs 
still exist in fairly good condition. 


Gremaace (8" §. ii. 69, 138, 252).—In James 
Jennings’s ‘ Dialect of the West of England,’ second 
edition, 1869, at p. 27, there is the following 
explanation of gimmaces :— 

“When a criminal is gibbeted or hung in irons or 
chains, he is said to be hung in Gimmaces, most probably 
because the apparatus swings about as if on hinges.” 
Gimmace is given in the same glossary as equivalent 
toa hinge. In Mr. F. T. Elworthy’s ‘ West Somer- 
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set Word-Book’ (E.D.S.), gimmaces is explained 
as handcuffs. J. Taylor uses the word gimmals in 
‘A Verry Merry-Wherry-Ferry Voyage,’ 1622:— 

We saw the far-spent day withdraw his light, 

And made for Harwich, where we lay all night, 

There did I find an Hostess with a tongue 

As nimble as it bad on g:emmals hung: 

Twill never tire, though it continual toil’d, 

Aud went us yare, as if he bad been oil’d, 


F. C. Birgxpeck Terry. 


Bracesrivce Hatt (8 §, ii. 288),—** Aston 
Hall, near Birmingham,” has long been held to be 
the “ Bracebridge Hall” of Washington Irving, 
who was for many months the guest of the late 
Mr. Henry Van Wart, of Birmingham, in whose 
house on Newhull Hill he wrote several of his 
works. I believe Mr. Van Wart had no doubt 
about the fact, and as the ‘‘ Bracebridge” family 
of Warwickshire were among his friends and con- 
nected with the Holtes of Aston Hall, there need 
be very little doubt that the fine old hall, recently 
repaired, and now a museum, was the “ Brace- 
bridge Hail.’ Este. 

[A correspondent who desires to remain anonymous 
writes: “‘I have written to Mr. Irving’s nephew, and 
he says he bas always believed Aston Hall (near Birming- 
ham) to be the original of Bracebridge Hall. The legend 
of Sleepy Hollow was written near Birmingham, at Edg- 
baston, where Mr. Irving's brother-in-law, Mr. Van Wart, 
lived ; and it was written from the two recalling their 
early recollections of Jarrytown on the Hudson, U.S.A, 
Aston Hall belonged in those days to the Bracebridges, 
Mr. Charles Holt Bracebridge was the last possessor, 
and now it is sold to the town of Birmingham and used 
as a place of amusement for the people. It is a fine old 
mansion in the Elizabethan style—1 believe one of the 
best specimens,” 


Heratpic Device or Sicity (7" S. iii. 486). 
—At this reference it is asserted of the device, 
which consists of three legs joined together with a 
winged head, that the triskele, as it is called, is 
found on a Babylonian seal, perhaps as old as 
2000 B.c. It would be of much interest if the 
writer of the note would state where the Baby- 
lonian seal, or a description of it, is to be found. 

The nomenclature of devices of this kind seems 
worthy of uttention, some of the names in use 
expressing too much or too little. For instance, 
“svastika” gives no reference to form, signifying 
merely a joy-sign; ‘‘fylfot” is much the same as 
**polypod ”; and ‘‘ gammadion ” indicates nothing 
More than the gamma shape. Yet each of these 
terms is applied to an arrangement of four radii 
or spokes—practically a cross, Again, the word 
“‘tetraskelion ” seems a sufficiently expressive and 
comprehensive term for all such four-spoke arrange- 
ments, yet there seems a tendency to confine the 
term to those cases in which the spokes are curved. 
Again, the triskelion is often called a “ triquetra,” 
& name that can hardly be spared from more legiti- 
mate purposes, A Latin dictionary tells us that 


“ triquetrus ’ means having three corners, triangu- 
lar, as “ ager triquetrus.” “Insula natura triquetra 
(Britain) cujus unum latus est contra Galliam.” 
But no one would give the name of triangle to 
that wonderful specimen of the “‘ legs of Man” on 
the shield of Enceladus, as depicted on the vase of 
which Baumeister gives a fine representation at 
p. 220 of his ‘Denkmiiler des Klassischen Alter- 
thums’; nor to those figuring as a type on the 
coin from Aspendus in the British Museum, with 
an animal more like a boar than anything else run- 
ning through them ; nor to those appearing on the 
coinage of Agathocles, sometimes as type, some- 
times as symbol. In all cases a triquetra might 
be constructed by joining their outer extremities ; 
but that is another thing. When Agathocles 
found himself master of his triquetra of Sicily he 
may have found satisfaction in adopting a device 
which would seem to point to the three corners of 
his island. When Alexander III. of Scotland im- 
ported the legs into the Isle of Man he may have 
found something appropriate in a device which 
seemed to point to the three kingdoms which were 
round about him. But in no case did the three 
legs make the triangle, any more than three radii 
make a circle. These things puzzle the student. 
KILuicREw. 


Lorp Tennyson on Tosacco (8" §. ii. 326).— 
Dr. Forsuaw has declared unto us the mystery, 
and this is the interpretation thereof. The lines 
are a very obvious parody, doubtless by Mr. Wright 
himself, of these— 

O darling room, my heart’s delight, 

Dear room, the —_ of my sight, 

With thy two couches soft and white, 

There is no room so exquisite, &c,— 
which were in Tennyson’s second volume of 1833, 
but I believe in none afterwards. If Dr. Forsuaw 
cannot find the original, I will copy it for him if 
he likes: it is very short. Whether the parody 
is in Mr. Hamilton’s collection of those things I do 
not know ; but yh ae is a large one, and 
I should ex to find it there. 

OC. F. S. Warren, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


The late (and it is to be hoped the last) Poet 
Laureate had, as is well known, a strong objection 
to parodies, especially if they happened to be 
founded on his works. Is it, therefore, at all 
likely that he would have composed such a verse 
as that quoted by Dr. ForsHaw /—commencing : 

O darling weed ! my heart’s delight ; 

Dear plant, the apple of my sight ! 
which so closely parodies his own— 

O darling room, my heart’s delight ; 

Dear room, the apple of my sight, 

With thy two couches soft and white, 

There is no room so exquisite, 

No little room so warm and bright, 

Wherein to read, wherein to write. 
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There are two more verses of this rather tame 
effusion, which was published in the 1833 edition 
of Tennyson’s poems, but has been omitted from 
all later editions, except the collection published 
by Harper & Brothers, of New York, in 1873. This 
contains everything known to have been written 
by the Laureate down to that date, including his 
scarce prize poem ‘ Timbuctoo. 

_ The only literary interest that now attaches 
itself to “O darling room” is that the late Lord 
Lytton founded upon it his well-known attack 
upon Tennyson, in ‘The New Timon’ (London, 
1846) :— 

Let School-Miss Alfred vent her chaste delight, 

On “darling little roomsso warm and bright !” 

Chaunt “ I'm aweary,” in infectious strain, 

And catch her “ blue fly singing i’ the pane.” 

In February, 1846, a stinging reply to this 
a in Punch, signed “ Alcibiades,” in which 
the foppish Lord Lytton is addressed as 

The padded man—that wears the stays. 


This poem is generally attributed to Lord Tenny- 
son. 


_ [cannot remember any verses by the Laureate 
in praise of smoking. His worship of the goddess 
Nicotina appears to have been confined to the 
offering up of burnt sacrifices on her altar. 

My concordance to his works contains no entry 
under ‘‘ Tobacco,” ‘‘ Snuff,” “‘ Smoking,” “ Pipe,” 
or ** Cigar,” but then, it is true, the concordance 
is dated 1870, since when many things have 
happened. Watter Hamitron. 


[Other replies to the same effect are acknowledged. ] 


1 Joun v. 12 (8 S. i. 373, 481; ii. 33, 154).— 
At the last reference BoiLeav inquires whence we 
get “ Naim,” instead of “ Nain,” in the Gospel for 
the sixteenth Sunday after Trinity in our present 
Prayer Books. In ‘The Gothic and Anglo-Saxon 
Gospels in Parallel Columns with the Versions of 
Wycliffe and Tyndale,’ edited by the Rev. J. Bos- 
worth, 1865, “Naim” appears in the Anglo-Saxon 
version, 995; ‘‘ Naym” in that of Wycliffe, 1389, 
and in that of Tyndale, 1526. The Gothic version, 
360, bas“ Naen.” Brrxseck Terry. 


Samvgt Mercaast, Loypon S. 
ii. 303).—This gentleman died in October, 1769, 
and by will left 20,0001. for granting loans to 
tradesmen, under forty years of age, who have 
carried on business in the City of London or within 
five miles thereof for one year and not more than 
three years. The sums of one, two, or three hun- 
dred pounds are loaned for a period of five years, 
at 1/. per cent. for the first year and 2/. per cent. 
for the remaining time. Three securities are 
required for 100/. and four for 200/. or 300l. 
Publicans, distillers, and vendors of distilled 
liquors are not eligible. The charges of the trust 
are defrayed from the profits arising from the 


interest of the money, and the surplus is added to 

the principal, which, I believe, is now upwards of 

30,0007. Further particulars can be obtained 

on personal application at the Chamberlain’s Office, 

Guildhall. Everarp Home CoLeman. 
71, Brecknock Road, 


Tristram Suanpy’ (8" §. ii. 304).—Although 
I fail to understand the particular object of this 
note, I should like to enter the strongest possible 
protest against such an epithet as “a man 80 
utterly foul” being applied to an author whose 
delightful works take rank among English classics. 
Much as we may deplore the coarseness which 
Sterne introduced into his writings, we must at 
the same time bear in mind that he wrote in an 
age when a superficial purity such as we now enjoy 
did not obtain. It is certain, however, that the 
beautiful passages which abound in Sterne’s works 
could not possibly have emanated from a man who 
was not very far from being utterly foul. So 
grand, indeed, are some of those passages that they 
make us sometimes almost forget the existence of 
the objectionable parts of his a. = 


There is in Lockhart’s ‘ Life of Scott’ a very 
curious illustration of the point in feminine taste 
alluded to by Mr. Dixoy. I have tried, but 
failed, to find the e; but I am certain I 
remember it correctly. Scott’s aunt, Miss Chris- 
tian Rutherford, asked him to lend her Mrs. 
Bebn’s plays and novels. He hinted at the cha- 
racter of the books, but finally sent them to her. 
However, she very shortly returned them, saying, 
“Ts it not a strange thing that I, an old woman 
sitting by myself, cannot now read without a blush 
what, when I was a girl, used to be freely read 
and spoken aboat by women of all ages and all 
classes ?” C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


Houncerpowy (8* §, ii. 308).— Notwithstanding 
the opiniou of your corresponent W. C. W., I sus- 
pect the derivation of the place-name Hungerdown 
is what its elements imply. In the parish of 
Mapledurwell, near Basingstoke, is a farm called 
Hungerdown Farm. The land is hungry, and 
consists of broken-up chalk down. 

S. James A. Sacrer. 

Basingfield, near Basingstoke. 


This name is given to a bleak hillside in the 


adjoining parishes of Elmdon and Strethall, Essex. 
H. G. 


Otiver Cromwett ts Fiction (8 i. 515; 
ii, 12, 75).—The Public Library at Boston, Mass., 
is a great authority in fiction, and so long ago as 
1875 it issued an ‘Index to Historical Fiction,’ 
which mentions a great many books dealing with 
Cromwell : Leigh Hunt’s ‘Sir Ralph Esher,’ tale; 
J. F. Smith’s ‘Stanfield Hall,’ tale; G. P. R. 
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James’s ‘Cavalier’ and ‘Arrah Neil,’ tales ; H. M. 
Rathbone’s‘ Lady Willoughby, tale ; Mrs. Charles’s 
* Draytons and Davenants,’ and ‘ On Both Sides of 
the Sea,’ tales ; Miss Yonge’s ‘ Pigeon Pie,’ tale ; 
Edgar’s ‘Cavaliers and Roundheads,’ tale; Mrs, 
A. M. Hall’s ‘Buccaneer,’ tale; William God- 
win’s ‘ Mandeville,’ tale ; Ainsworth’s ‘ Ovingdean 
Grange’ and ‘ Boscobel,’ tales; H. F. Parker's 
‘Constance Aylmer,’ tale ; tales by H. W. Her- 
bert, and the fictitious ‘Memoirs of Cromwell,’ 
London, 1816; poems by Milton, Bulwer, Dryden, 
Howitt, Lowell, Shelley, Waller, G. S. Green, 
Victor Hugo, Klingemann, Lohmann, Maillet- 
Duclairon, Maltitz, Mosen, Miiller-Striibing, Pal- 
leske, A. B. Richards, Raupach, and the “ author 
of ‘Thomas A Becket.’” In case this is not 
enough, the Trustees of the Public Library, Boston, 
Mass., will be glad to add to the list. They are 
extremely well informed, and most anxious to 
answer just such questions, C. W. Ernst. 
Boston, Mass. 


Cirizs THAT ARE Countis (8" §. ii. 167, 251). 
—Your readers interested in this subject will find 
an article in the Quarterly Review, entitled ‘ The 
City of London and County of Middlesex,’ which 
was reprinted in the City Press of August 21, 1880. 

EverarD Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Arcuery: (8 i. 451, 518 ; ii. 
53, 117).—N. E. R. quotes Paulus Jovius as having 
seen arrows “two cubits [36 inches] long,” whereas 
two cubits are only thirty inches, lacking six 
inches of a yard long. & 


Ricnarp Cosway (8 §. ii. 105, 157, 236). 
—Mr. George Pycroft published a little book 
entitled ‘ Art in Devonshire: with the Biographies 
of Artists born in that Ccunty’ (Exeter, H. S. 
Eland, 1883). It is substantially a reprint from 
the Transactions of the Devonshire Association, 
It contains a list of Devonshire artists known to 
the author, sixteen of whom are stated to be living, 
but there are some omissions, for example, Mr. 
Arthur Collier and Mr. Coleridge, who, however, 
may possibly have been born outside the county 
of Devon, in which case they would not, I believe, 
have found a place in Mr. Pycroft’s little work. 
The biographies are very slight, and indeed meagre 
in the extreme in many cases ; but the list may 
perhaps assist Mr. Herpert Harpy. 

James Dattas, 


Browne (8 S. ii. 307).—I have a copy 
of Browne Willis’s ‘ Notitia Parlimentaria,’ which 
formerly belonged to Mr. Henry Higinbotham, 
author of the ‘History of Stockport.’ At the 
beginning is a MS. life of Browne Willis, in which 
it is stated that he had eight children, four sons 
and four daughters, whereof John and Elliot died 
unmarried, as also his two eldest daughters. 


Thomas, the eldest son, died before his father, 
leaving two sons and a daughter, who all died s.p. 
Henry, the third son, left one son John, father of 
Mr. John Fleming, of Stoneham, M.P. (1843), and 
several daughters. Browne Willis’s youngest 
daughter, Alice, married Dr. Eyre, of Botley 
but died sp. Mary, third daughter, married 
the Rev. hiward Harvey. There are many 
inscriptions to the Browne Willis family at 
Bletchley. M. Conuirre Owen. 


Fok-Lore or Beps (8 S. ii. 189, 272).—In 
the south of Scotland it is averred that it is unlucky 
to leave a bed half made. If this should be done 
it is said that the occupant will not rest or sleep 
Tuomas TWEED. 

elso. 


Tar Devit’s Booxs (8" §. ii. 9, 57, 134, 232). 
—The following work may throw a light on the 
subject under discussion, that is, if its title can be 
relied on: ‘The Devil’s Picture Books : a History 
of Playing Cards,’ by Mrs. John King Van Rens- 
selaer (Fisher Unwin). W. B. Gerisu. 


Comre pe Fronsac (7 §. ii. 329; 8S. ii. 
295).—In the curious notice at the last reference, 
among other things, it is stated twice that some- 
body was created Vicomte de Fronsac in 1798. 
Who was there in the revolutionary period of 
1798, when titles were abolished, to create a 
vicomte? Was it King Louis XVII. ? 

Hype CiarKke. 


Bricks (8 §. ii. 287).—The dates of bricks— 
say of the last century, or perhaps the early part 
of the present century—may be ascertained approxi- 
mately from the tax on bricks. I know several 
old houses the bricks of which are nearly double 
the size of those used during the last forty or fifty 
years. I cannot refer to the date of the tax, but 
it was on separate bricks, not on weight, so that 
the ingenious builder made his bricks as large as 
possible, to reduce the cost of buildings. “The 
bricks are alive at this day to testify it” (‘2 Henry 
Este. 


Wacker Fawmity (Irtsa) (7" S. iv. 108; 
S. ii. 293).—Farther reference to papers enables 
me to add to my last note. William Walker, of 
Tankardstown, who was great-great-great-great- 
grandfather of Dean Carmichael and his brothers, 
was a major in the Earl of Inchiquin’s army, 1649, 
and Cromwellian Governor of Loughrea. His 
father, Capt. Walker, was married to Mary, only 
daughter and eventual heiress of Capt. Walter 
Hovenden, youngest surviving son of Capt. Giles 
Hovenden, lord of the manor of Killeban in Leix, 
Queen's County, High Commissioner for decision 
of Controversies in Connaught, for the Govern- 
ment of Clanricard, &. Capt. Giles Hovenden 


was married to the daughter of Sir Walter Cheevers 
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and sister of Sir Christopher Cheevers and grand- 
daughter of Sir Nicholas Cheevers, Sir Walter 
Cheevers was married to Elicia, daughter of 
Nicholas, sixteenth Baron of Howth. Capt. Giles 
Hovenden came from Kent in the reign of Henry 
VIII. in the suite of Sir Anthony St. Leger, of 
Ulcombe, afterwards Lord Deputy of Ireland. Sir 
Hovenden Walker, Admiral, K.C.B., quartered his 
arms with those of his grandmother Mary Hoven- 
den, CHAMBERLAIN. 


Literarian (8" §, ii, 69, 256).—The name of 
the Scottish poet whose verses I quoted at the 
latter reference was accidentally omitted. It is 
Robert Fergusson (1750-1774). F, Apams. 


Heratpry §. ii. 288).—A man has the 
right to impale his wife’s paternal arms with his 
own, and I know of no rule to forbid this arrange- 
ment in case of quartered shields being brought 
in through marriage. He may also continue to do 
so as a widower. In Clark’s ‘Heraldry’ plates 
are given of coats charged with the combined 
bearings of husband with from two to seven wives ; 
but Woodward snd Burnett’s recent work men- 
tions this practice as a modern one, and not to be 
commended. BaGnatt. 

Water Orton. 


A busband may impale the coat of arms of his 
wife and any and all quarterings to which she may 
be entitled. If she be an heiress (i. ¢., if she has no 
brothers), her shield, quarterings and all, will be 
placed in pretence, and her arms, quarterings and 
all, borne by her children in addition to their 
paternal arms. I believe it is now the custom 
with heralds to discontinue grand quarterings, 
and to place the quarterings one after another in 
due succession. If there are many quarterings 
they need not all be used, but a selection made. 

Grorce Anovs. 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


Perroration oF Stames §, ii. 127, 197, 
254, 310).—Mr. Henry Archer first submitted his 
invention of the perforating machine to the Post 
Office in 1847. The invention was approved, and 
in 1848 Mr. Archer submitted three different 
forms of the machine, each devised to remedy some 
observed defect. It was not until 1850 that the 
various difficulties were overcome, and the inven- 
tion pronounced succeesful. Mr. Archer’s machine 
had been offered to the Government on condition 
that no compensation or reward was to be given 
unless it was approved. In 1851 some perforated 
stamps were sold to members of Parliament; this 
appears to have been the first public issue. In 


1852 a Parliamentary Committee recommended 
the purchase of the invention, and in July, 1853, 
Mr. Archer agreed to accept four thousand pounds, 
which sum was paid him. Sums of three hundred, 
four bundred, six hundred, and two thousand 


pounds had been successively offered at earlier 
dates to Mr. Archer by the Government and re- 
fused. Perforated stamps were first issue to the 
post offices for sale in March, 1854. Mr. Archer 
is said to have expended nine hundred pounds 
over his invention, and to have resided in London 
for three years, in order to perfect it. 

The value of the perforating machine was due 
to the following circumstances: (1.) In 1851 

tage was not prepaid on more than one-half the 
etters posted ; the greater convenience of perforated 
labels is believed to have led to more general pre- 
payment and a lessening of the very expensive 
process of collecting postage on delivery. (2.) 
The cutting of unperforated sheets destroyed the 
um at the edges of stamps, and many came off 
etters in transit. (3.) The usual way of keeping 
unperforated sheets was in rolls; the curved form 
thus given to stamps prevented their sticking. 
Perforation allowed the sheets to be folded flat. 
(4.) Time was saved in post < ffices, sheets of stamps 
having no longer to be cut. 

There seems no doubt that 1851 and 1854 are 
the respective dates of the first limited and general 
issues of perforated postage stamps. Many sheets 
were doubtless perforated in 1848, but none was 
issued before 1851. Anprew ‘W. Tusr. 

The Leadenhall Press, E.C. 


Bishop Brarsrooke’s (8" S. ii. 261, 
314).—In the 1807-9 edition of the ‘ Antiquarian 
Repertory’ (a well-known work, compiled by Grose, 
Astle, and others), on pp. 74-76 of the first volume 
will be found in condensed form the narrative 
copied from the Cole MSS. by Dr. Sparrow 
Simpson, including the unsavoury story of the 
Duchess of Cleveland's behaviour to the corpse, 
which Dr, Srupson very properly declined to sub- 
mit for publication. Ricuarp WELrorp. 


Hepcr-row Timber S. ii. 264, 310).— 
W. C. B. is quite correct in his statement regard- 
ing the rapid disappearance of hedge-row timber 
in many country districts, The depression in agri- 
culture naturally leads the farmer to make the 
best use of every yard of ground; hence he looks 
on trees with great disfavour, owing to the shade 
they give preventing the development of the crops 
near them. The landlord also, anxious not to lose 
a tenant, meets his wishes as much as possible by 
clearing the ground of unnecessary foliage. I am 
inclined to think the large hedge-row timber trees 
were not planted by man, but are parts of the 
original forests, which have been left as boundaries 
to roads and fields, a very large portion of them 
being doubtless two or three hundred years old or 
more. I think the statute 35 Henry VIIL, 1543, 
strengthens this view, as, among other enactments 
relating to the clearing of timber, it says, “ There 
shall be left standing and unfelled, for every acre, 
twelve standels or storers of oak, or, in default of 
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so many, then of elm, asb, asp, or beech.” In the 
Weald of Sussex the demands of the ironworks, 
and for shipbuilding purposes, in the last and 
previous centuries, cau a very considerable 
clearing of the fine timber for which the county 
was famous, and would have been much worse, 
but, owing to the roads being so bad, large timber 
could only be moved in the summer, and some- 
times occupied two or three years in its removal. 
Jobn Norden, in his ‘ Surveyor’s Dialogue,’ Lon- 
don, 1607, p. 213, referring to the statute before 
mentioned, says :— 
“ But mee think this statute is deluded and the mean- 
ing abused; for | have seen in many places, where they 
leave the number of standels and no more; but instead 
they cut down them that were preserved before, and at 
the next fall them that were left to answer the statute 
and yong left againe in their steads; so that there can 
be no increase of timber trees.” 
Some interesting information on this subject, 
from the pen of Mark Antony Lower, will be 
found in ‘ Sussex Archxological Collections,’ vol. ii. 
Jas. B. Morris, 

Eastbourne. 


Taree or Corocye §, ii. 227).— 
The passage of Bede is near the beginning of his 
* De Collectaneis.’ It is as follows :— 

“ Primus dicitur fuisse Melchior, qui senex et canus, 
barba prolixa et capillis, aurum obtulit regi Domino, 
Secundus, nomine Gaspar, juvenis imberbis, rubicundus, 
thure, quasi Deo oblatione digna, Deum honoravit. 
Tertius fuscus, integre barbatus, Baltassar nomine, per 
myrrham filium hominis moriturum professus est.” 

This work has the following note in Smith’s ‘ Bible 
Dictionary :— 

“The treatise ‘De Collectaneis’ is in fact a miscel- 
laneous collection of memoranda in the form of question 
and answer. The desire to find names for those who 
have none given them is very noticeable in other in- 
stances, as well as in those of the Magi: ¢.¢., he gives 
those of the penitent and impenitent thief. The passage 
quoted in the text [supra] is followed by a description 


were Sa., a bend between 6 cross crosslets fitchees 
arg., with, of course, later, the proud augmentation 
won at Laswaree. I have two hatchments still in 
my vestry. I should much like to know the 
evidence for Thomas Lake and Agnes Lainton 
being parents of Sir Thomas, the secretary. 
Tomas WILLIAMS. 
Aston Clinton. 


‘Mycex2’: Sonnet py Lorp Hanmer 
ii. 108, 215).—The fourth line of C. C. B.’s quota- 
tion at the earlier reference— 

The treasures of Agamemnon ; aye, the bones— 
is miscopied. In Lord Hanmer’s own edition, 
published in 1840, the reading is 

The treasure of Agamemnon ; aye, the bones. 
The verb “ lies,” in the previous line, is, therefore, 
quite correct. 

Mr. Carrick Moore notes at the latter reference 
what he confidently pronounces to be an anachro- 
nism. ‘‘In Homer's time,” he says, “‘ the ships 
had no sbrouds,” His criticism is just from a 
nautical point of view; but Lord Hanmer did not 
write with such technological exactitude. B 
“shrouds” he meant not the rigging, but the sails 
—the clothing, so to say, of the ships. Compare 
Milton (‘ Paradise Lost,’ ii. 1044) :— 

And like a weather-beaten vessel holds 

Gladly the port, though shrouds and tackle torn, 
And Power, in his translation of the twelfth Satire 
of Juvenal : 

The flaming shrouds so dreadful did ap " 

All judg'd a wreck could no proportion 

where the original (xii. 22) is:— 

Attonitus nullum conferri posse putaret 
Naufragium velis ardentibus, 


F. Apams. 


Tre Boarpman ii. 265).—Presumably 
the man wearing one board in front, like a san 
benito of the Inquisition, is called a boardman, 


of their dress,” 
Ep. MARSHALL, 


Foix-tore : Gotpen Arrow (8" §S. ii. 166),.— 
Mrs. Waite will find much interesting matter 
with reference to “seeking the Golden Arrow on 
Ponsert Hill” in Miss C. 8. Burne’s ‘ Shropshire 
Folk-lore,’ pp. 330-3. 

F. C. Birgseck Terry. 


Sir Tsomas Lake, Secretary or Strate (8" §. 
ii. 306).—Sir Thomas, the secretary, could not have 
sat for Hastings in 1572 if his father and mother 
were only married in 1581, as is usually said. A 
Thomas Lake was certainly married to Agnes 
Lainton in that year, for the entry still stands in 
my own church register. But a family of the 
name of Lake lived at or near Tring (a couple of 
miles off from my church), bearing, Quarterly az. 
and or, 4 crescents counterchanged. The arms 


whilst one between two boards is a sandwich man, 
as he is sandwiched in between them. Some years 
ago I saw in London, when a piece depicting 
Oxford life was being represented at one of the 
theatres, several boardmen, carrying in front a con 
spicuous picture of a scene at Oxford, parading the 
Strand and wearing the cap and hideous gown of 
a commoner of the university, more like a spencer 
than anything. The mention of Mr. Joseph Leem- 
ing reminds me of an article I read when a boy in 
the old series of Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, 
entitled ‘Outrageous Vanity—The Aerial.’ From 
that day to this I have never seen the sobriquet 
mentioned or its owner. 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Farrs (8 §, ii. 267, 297).—In answer to Mr. 
Bovucuier’s query, fairs still exist in numerous 


borne by Sir Thomas, the secretary’s, descendants, 


villages and towns of France and Belgium. If the 
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upper classes do not now attend them, it is because 
the music of the organs and the crowd do not 
always suit them; but gentlemen do not mind 
shooting at pipes and automatic figures in booths 
to win a poor artificial flower, and they will take 
the ladies with them if the circus is worth seeing. 
Of course a fair is no longer an event to which 
wealthy people look forward, because they can 
easily obtain the amusement they require in going 
to the more refined and more fashionable concerts 
and theatres of the town. The “théitre de la 
foire ” was, and still is, an itinerant show, in which 
plays are performed as in a theatre. 
Caarves Borion. 
General Manager's Office, Midland Railway, Derby. 


I am able to state that so recently as 1882 
members of at least two county families visited the 
“ Goose Fair” at Nottingham, to see the travelling 
shows then and there assembled. It is scarcely 
necessary to add that the chief, if not the only 
motive in doing this was to keep up an = a 


Dr. Waddington, the late Dean of Durham, who 
died in 1869, was a fine old English gentleman, fond 
of old English sport. He used to visit the boxing- 
booths at Durham races. I am not sure that he 
did not put on the gloves. Ww. C. B. 


A Son or Queen Exizapetn ii. 8, 55, 138). 
—lIn connexion with this, I came across the follow- 
ing in going through the ‘Calendar of State 
Papers (Dom.), 1547-1580’ (p. 462) :— 

“ 1573, June 17, Antwerp.—52. Chris. Hatton to the 
Queen—Expresses his devotion to her—It is 12 days 
since he saw the brightness of that sun that giveth light 
to his soul—Has received great honors in Flanders for 
her sake—Beseeches her not to forget her ‘ Liddes’ that 
are so often bathed with tears for her sake.” 

** Liddes ” or “ Lyddes ” was the name of affection 
applied by Elizabeth to Sir Christopher Hatton. 
W. Sronarpe. 


Portraits §. ii. 287, 318).—An engraved 
portrait of Arne was published May 1, 1784, in 
the Universal Magazine, and there is also one in 
Adams’s ‘ New Biographical Dictionary’ (c. 1793-5, 
vol. i. p. 269), which represents him as an older man. 
Besides these ordinary octavo engravings, Evans’s 
‘Catalogue’ mentions one ‘‘ with eight verses,” 
and also a fine folio by Humphrey, after Dunkar- 
ton. J. F. Manseron, 
Liverpool. 


Wittiam Hayrey (8 §. ii. 286).— Your 
correspondent L. L. K. should consult ‘ Memoirs 
of William Hayley, Esq., edited by John Johnson, 
LL.D. This work was published in 1823, and gives 
the date of the poet’s birth as October 29, 1745. 
He was born in the Pallant, Chichester, and was 
baptized in All Saints’ Church, November 25, 
1745, as appears from the following entry in the 


ish register: ‘£1745. Bap. William, Son of 
ene Haley Esq’ & Mary his Wife Nov. 25.” 
| The poet was the second son of Thomas Hayley, 
of Chichester, by his second wife Mary, eldest 
daughter and coheiress of Col. Yates, M.P., and 
grandson of Thomas Hayley, D.D., Dean of 
Chichester. The statement in Barrett's ‘ Illustrated 
Guide to Chichester’ as to his paternity is there- 
fore incorrect. I may add that in Felpham parish 
register the entry of the poet’s burial is as follows: 
“1820 | William Hayley | Felpham | Nov' 21* | 
age 75 years.” E. H. W. Dunkin, 

5, Therapia Road, Honor Oak, S.E. 


“Hayley was born at Chichester, on the 29th of 
October, 0.S.,1745—the second son of Mary and Thomas 
Hayley, and grandson of Thomas Hayley, Dean of 
Chichester.”—See information from E. W. Johnson, Esq., 
in Horstield’s ‘ History of Sussex,’ ii, 108. 

Epwarp H. M.A. 

Hastinge. 


“UttorxaL” (8 §. ii. 268, 298, 338).— 
W. C. B. asks why this word should not have two 
lines in the ‘ N. E. D.,’ so that readers, like Mr. 
Watrorp, may find to hand a key to the puzzle 
presented. Your correspondent has previously 
replied to some criticisms of mine on this very 
point, and it is needless, therefore, for me to re- 
iterate them at length. But I may state that I 
endeavoured in a previous number to show that 
the valuable work in question was overburdened 
with words of this description, which have never 
been adopted into the English language; that the 
coinage of new words is now proceeding at an 
extraordinary rate; that not a tithe of them ever 
come into use ; and that, in fact, this “ Dictionary 
of the English language” is filled up with a quantity 
of garbage which is not of it, and which, in my 
opinion, detracts to that extent from its value. 
Of the utility of a dictionary of stillborn words I 
have nothing to say; but let the chaff come in the 
form of a supplement, clearly stating what it is, and 
be winnowed from the grain which constitutes or 
has constituted the English language in use. 

About the word in question W. C. B. falls into 
error. Dr. Br. Nicnotson, so far as I am aware, 
did not use it “in the pages of his own book.” 
At least, I am not aware of any book in which he 
used it. My father, it appears, christened the 
inexplicable words in Shakespeare “ ullorxals,” a 
fact I had forgotten when I wrote my note. 

Hotcompe 


Memoriat Winpow S. ii. 269).—I would 
venture to suggest for the two-light memorial 
window to have on the left side the presentation of 
the infant Samuel in ‘‘ the house of the Lord in 
Shiloh” (1 Samuel i. 24), and on the right the 
presentation of our Lord in the Temple at Jeru- 
salem (St. Luke ii. 22). I would further suggest 


that at the top of the window, between the two 
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ligh ts, there might be some angelic representation 
and a scroll with the words from St. Matt. xviii. 
of v.10. Ladd a beautiful inscription I saw on 
the grave of a little girl in Llanystumdwy church- 
yard, North Wales: “Christ takes our children in 
His arms to bless them, and sometimes He does 
not lay them down again.” ALICE. 


If C. B. T. B. will apply to Mr. C. E. Kempe, 
28, Nottingham Place, W., be will, no doubt, get 
what he wants. This gentleman prepared a child’s 
memorial window for the late Princess Alice, the 
most beautiful I ever saw. a. We 


One historical children’s window should be men- 
tioned—the memorial to the five little girls of the 
late Archbishop of Canterbury, erected in Carlisle 
Cathedral. Epwarp H. M.A. 

Hastings. 


Kimpotton Castie §. ii. 209, 291).—I 
think (if memory serves me, for it is some years 
since I read the book) that your correspondent 
might supplement the information received from 
other sources by consulting the late Duke of Man- 
chester’s ‘Court and Society from Elizabeth to 
Anne,’ edited from the papers at Kimbolton, and 
published in two octavo volumes in 1864. ax 


Torquay. 

Paterson’s ‘ Road-Book’ seems to make a slip 
in the names of the owners of this castle. The 
Staffords were owners, not Straffords. I do not 
remember meeting with the latter name as a sur- 
name. G. W. Tomurnsoy. 

Huddersfield. 


Freep (8" §. ii, 69, 312).—Fleed is not lard; but 
lard is made from fleed. The word fleed, or flead, 
used in Sussex, means what is elsewhere called 
flare, viz., the belly-fat or “ leaf-fat’”’ of the pig. 


The French for fleed is panne, a good definition of 
which will be found in Bescherelle, 
F. E. A. Gasc. 


Brighton, Sussex. 


Crossnows §. ii, 147, 273).—No doubt at 
one time this was the usual weapon of the sports- 
man in England; and there was the proverb, “ A 
fool’s bolt is soon shot.” Bolt was the name of 
the arrow, and quarrel that of its head. George 
Abbot, Archbishop of Canterbury (1611-1625), 
had the misfortune, when hunting in Lord Zouch’s 
park, to miss the deer and kill the keeper. Laud 
endeavoured to set him aside, by insisting that 
even accidental homicide unfitted a cleric for the 
discharge of his sacred functions. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


It is worth noticing that Archbishop Abbot was 
shooting with a crossbow when he had the misfortune 


said King James, who must be supposed to have 
known all about such matters) to send his arrow 
into the keeper instead of the deer—whereof the 
interesting Abbot’s Hospital at Guildford is a 
memorial, telling of the most reverend prelate’s 
practical way of expressing his sorrow for the 
accidental homicide. 
Epwarp H. Mansnatt, M.A. 


Cart. Josers Garnavutt (7* §, vii. 108, 251, 
291, 456).—These contributions to the genealogy 
of the Garndults are rather puzzling and contra- 
dictory. Perhaps Mr. Hatt may be tempted to 
give a revised version, and in that case the follow- 
ing notes from the Gentleman’s Magazine may be 
useful :— 

Michael Garnault chosen on a committee of the South 
Sea Company, August 25, 1732.—Vol. ii. p. 927. 

M. Garnault, of Enfield, died July 9, 1745, worth 
35,0002.—Vol. xvi. p. 383. 

Died Peter Garnault, Esq., at (or of !) Tottenham High 
Cross, September 5, 1769.—Vol. xxxix. R. 465. 

Amie Garnault, Esq., Governor and Treasurer of the 
River Company, died February 25, 1782,—Vol. lii, 
p. 95. 

Daniel Garnault, of Bulls Cross, Enfield, nephew of 
the late Amie Garnault, Esq., died of mortification from 
cutting a corn January 23, 1786.—Vol. lvi. p. 85. 

Married “lately” (the date being corrected at p. 934 
as October 7, 1787) —— Fisher, Esq., of the Tower, to 
Miss Garnault, eldest daughter of Amie Garnau!t, Eaq.— 
Vol. lvii. p. 637. 

Died Mrs. Garnault, widow of Amie Garnault, Esq., 
aged sixty-nine, on January 1, 1790.—Vol. Ix. p. 87, 

Died in Whitechapel, April 22, 1790, Mrs, Mary Gar- 
nault, aged seventy-six.—Vol. Ix. p. 378. 

Died in 1805, at hisseat of Warley Hall, near Romford, 
Essex, John Wright Arnold Wallinger, Esq. His father, 
Thomas Arnold Wallinger, was a marble merchant, the 
son of Mr. Arnold, apothecary, in Cannon Street, and 
took the name of Wallinger from an uncle Anthon 
Wallinger, who left him Warley Hall. — 
sister married the late Amie Garnault, Esq. e eldest 
of Mr. Anthony Wallinger’s three daughters married 
John Wright, by whom she had the deceased. [This is 
not very clear. |—Vol. Ixxv. p. 282, 

Died June 14, 1809, in his thirty-seventh year, Daniel 
Garnault, Esq., of Bulls Cross, Enfield, only son of the 
late Daniel Garnault, Esq.—Vol. Ixxix. p. 582. 

I may take the opportunity of pointing out that 
the Gentleman’s Magazine (vol. lxxxviii. pp. 465 
and 632), in recording the death of Sir Samuel and 
Lady Romilly, gives the obits of seven mem- 
bers of the Romilly family, from 1773 to 1803, as 
recorded on the family vault. Siema. 


‘* JACK COME UP AND Kiss ME” (8 §, ii, 128, 
170).—Mr. Bovcuizr has kindly sent me a few 
sprigs of this plant, of which he tells me the local 
name is “‘ Jack jump up and kiss me.” The smell 
resembles that of tansy, but I take the plant to be 
“ Sneezewort” (Achillea ptarmica), the Tomacetum 
acutum album of Tragus (see Gerarde, under 
‘* Sneezewort ”). The specimens sent to me were 
damaged in transit, and I may be —_ es 


(“an angel might have miscarried in this sort,” 
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“Canary Birp”: an Oprroprious Term (8 
S. i. 109, 198, 339).—Would Sr. Swirain have 
any objection to telling me where the pamphlet (I 
presume) ‘ An Answer to a certaine Libel’ men- 
tioned by him as being published in 1592, is to be 
seen; or could he give me the reference to it in 


any public library ? J. S. Upat, 
Fiji. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Life of Michelangelo Buonarotti, 

dington Symonds. 2 vols. (Nimmo.) 
Mr. Srmonps’s*‘ Life of Michelangelo’ is an indispens- 
able complement to bis studies in Renaissance literature 
and art. That the same han! that had first given 
Englishmen the true physiognomy of Benvenuto Cellini 
should confer a like service with regard to Michelangelo 
was to be expected. In both cases the same mists of 
misrepresentation had gathered round the men, and in 
the case of Michelangelo the means of arriving at the 
truth had only in late years been accessible. To the 
mistaken zeal and piety of » descendant it is owing that 
the very poems of Michelangelo have reached us in 
mutilated and misleading shapes, and only within days 
comparatively recent has the genuine text been pub- 
lished. Mr, Symonds’s new life is avowedly based on 
studies in the archives of the Buonarotti family at 
Florence. What is the nature of the treasures there 
preserved, and how far the possessions, long jealously 
guarded, of the municipality of Florence have been 
accessible to the latest historian is explained in an 
interesting preface, which should be read before the 

rusal of the biography and re-read after its conclusion, 

f the two early lives of Michelangelo, written by pupils 
and friends, Mr. Symonds, while attaching com im- 

rtance to that included in the ‘ Vite de piu eccellente 

ittori,” &c., of Vasari, which has had a world-wide 
circulation, views with the more favour the much less- 
know ‘Life’ of Ascanio Condivi. From both of these 
works, the authority of which in some respects must 
always be respected, he makes frequent extracts, Use 
even more abundant is made of the correspondence of 
Michelangelo, much of which remains unpublished, and 
he introduces into his own appendix many letters which 
bave not previously seen the light. To make room for 
the new matter he has introduced, Mr. Symonds has 
wisely, as we hold, dismissed from his pages all but the 
barest record of those political events which render 
Italian Renaissance history one chronicle of intrigues, 
ware, and murders, and which exercised a strong influ- 
ence, both direct and indirect, upon the character of 
bis hero. In place of this he has chosen to show us the 
man as he is seen at his work, in his private life, with 
his fierce animosities and his terrible disappointments, 
and among his friends, Toa great extent his book is a 
defence of Michelangelo against the sneers of early 
enemies and the arraignment of late. The writers he 
is at most pains to controvert are recent, and the line of 
defence he adopts, though it will commend itself to 
many, will not pass unassailed. Into the matters under 
discussion it is well not to enter, unless the evidence on 
both sides is analyzed and appraised with a fulness 
which, in these pages, at least, is impossible. Contenting 
ourselves, then, with the views as to the man and his 
work, we will give some of Mr. Symonds’s conclusions 
without any statement of the opinions to which they are 
in part an answer. Of the man Michelangelo, then, Mr. 
Symonds holds that he was wayward, irritable, sus- 


By John Ad- 


judge, since the original is frequently supplied. 


icious, and “ gey ill to live with." Stories concerning 
is generosity and his noble proceedings t wards some 
aro drawn from accessible quarters, Of the views of 
human beauty entertained by Michelangelo and the 
sonnets, which have caused as much discussion as those 
of Shakespeare, Mr, Symonds holds that Michelangelo 
paid homage “to the eternal beauty revealed in the 
mortal image of divinity before his eyes. The attitude 
of the mind, the quality of passion implied in these 
poems, and conveyed more clumsily through the prose 
of the letters, may be difficult to comprehend. But 
until we bave arrived at seizing them we shall fail to 
understand the psychology of natures like Michelangelo. 
No language of admiration is too strong, no self- 
humiliation too complete for a soul which has recognized 
deity made manifest in one of its main attributes, beauty.” 
The relation of this to Michelangelo's work in painting 
and sculpture must be sought in a book which the 
student who bas once begun it wil! not readily leave. 
Mr. Symonds’s judgments always command respect, his 
style, at once facile and nervous, carries us on, To the 
value of his volume he adds prodigiou-ly by his transla- 
tions of Michelangelo's poems, which combine the merits 
of fidelity and grace. As to the former the reader 
n 
addition to an admirably etched portrait, fifty desi 
of the master are reproduced in volumes of singular 
beauty. All have, indeed, done their best. Mr. 
Symonds, to whom students of literature look, bas given 
us no more seductive book, and Mr. Nimmo, who has 
taught us to expect bibliographical excellence, has pro- 
vided no goodlier volumes, In the case of a book of this 
class we are inclined to pine over the exiguous space at 
our disposal, 


The Prymer or Prayer-Book of the Lay People in the 
Middle Ages, in English dating about 1400 A.v, 
Edited by Henry, Littlehales, Part I]. (Longmans 
& Co.) 

Tue Prymer is perhaps the first of our English books of 
devotion in the vernacular. We tay perhaps, for though 
no copy has come down to us—or, at any rate, been dis- 
covered—it is probable that our Saxon ancestors pos- 
sessed some work of this sort for use in their private 
devotions, The part before us contsins a collation of all 
the known MSS, with one exception, There are but 
thirteen now to be found in our public libraries, A few 
more may possibly exist in private collections of which 
the editor Ses not heard, but the number must be very 
small. 
In the latter Middle Ages the Prymer was the com- 
monest of books. Wills, inventories, and such-like docu- 
ments compel us to believe that nearly every one who 
could read possessed » book of this sort, and the num- 
bers of the literate class were very much greater than 
used to be supposed. This modern research has shown 
beyond the reach of controversy. We owe the destruc- 
tion of these old books of popular devotion in a great 
measure to the statute of 1549, which provided that all 
the service books of the ancient religion, whether of 
public or private devotion, should be “clearly and 
utterly abolished, extinguished, and forbidden for ever 
to be used or kept.” 

We imagine that there would not be many Prymers 
escape this sweeping act of destruction; the few that 
were preserved would run great risk of destruction in 
later times amonz a people who had no sympathy with 
the old forma of prayer, The Latin Prymers, though 
they probably were at no time before the religious 
changes so common as those in the vernacular, have 
stood « far better chance of preservation on account 
of their greater beauty, Then, as now, people would 
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think twice ere they destroyed a book, if they could help 
it, which was adorned with rich illuminations. We look 
forward anxiously to the publication of the third and 
concluding — of this series, in which the editor 
promises to with the history of the Prymer and its 
relation to other service-books, 


Tue Fortnightly Review is largely occupied with Renan, 
and bas, somewhat curiously, no word concerning Tenny- 
son. The story of the life of the French worthy is told 
by Mrs, Crawford sympathetically and well. Mr. Albert 
Vandam gives some gossip dealing much with Renan’s 
admiration for physical beauty and with ais kindness of 
heart, while M. Hugues Le Roux follows with some very 

regnant ‘Table Talk.’ Prof, Huxley carries a step 

Farther his dispute with Mr, Freeman. ‘ Burmese 
Traits,’ by Henry Charles Moore, presents the Burmese 
in an attractive light. Much interest will be felt by 
our readers in Mr. Arthur F. Leach’s paper on ‘Our 
Oldest School,’ in which it is shown that the school of 
St. Peter, in York, is older than the Universities, the 
House of Lords, the House of Commons, or even than 
the throne or the nation. In his ‘ British Officials and 
French Accusations,’ Capt, Lugard enters further on his 
own defence. Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace writes on 
“Our Molten Globe,’ and the Duke of Marlborough on 
‘A Future School of English Art.’ In the article last 
named it is held that the gift to the nation of the col- 
lection of a rich private collector from the West End 
dealers does nothing to advance art, but probably, on 
the contrary, degrades public taste.—Some very interest- 
ing recollections of Renan are sent to the Vineteenth 
Century by Sir Frederick Pollock, who dwells on the 

culiar charm of Renan’s conversation, For once Mrs. 

ynn Linton is antiquarian, her ‘ Pictures of the Past’ 
dealing with the England of half a century as unlike 
as it can well be to the England of to-day, There fol- 
lows a long review of Mr. Symonds’s recently pub- 
lished book on Michelangelo. The vivisection question 
is further discussed. Col. Kenney-Herbert writes on 
*The Art of Cooking,’ a matter of general interest, and 
Mr, E. Dicey deals at some length with the important 
question of railways in ‘ Native Indian States.’ Seven 
of Tennyson's friends send tributes to his memory. 
These are all in verse. ‘The Inns of Court and Schools 
of Law’ is an important contribution.—Under the title 
of ‘Sir Richard Burton, an Explanation and a Defence.’ 
Lady Burton contributes to the New Review what she 
seems to think a justification of her action as her late 
husband’s literary executor. Mr. Frederick Greenwood, 
writing on ‘The Study of Dreams,’ shows how much 
value is to be attached to the conclusions of some of our 
scientists, Prof. Mahaffy gives a very interesting account 
of ‘ The Petrie Papyri, and Mr. Edmund Gosse and Mr. 
Herbert Paul, M.P., send joint and several eulogies of 
Tennyson.—Two papers contributed to the Century, 
Illustrated, deal in very different styles with the subject 
of the Commune. The first is the conclusion of Mr. 
Archibald Forbes’s ‘ What I saw of the Paris Commune,’ 
the second, ‘ What an American Girl saw of the Com- 
mune,’ Little more than a child was, at the time, the 
author of the latter. Her observations, however, sup- 
port those of the war correspondent, and the two 
together throw a lurid light upon that terrible period. 
Striking and altogether new is the ‘ Account of a Russian 

National Artist,’ and there is a capital picture of Mr. 
Francis Parkman.—Scribner’s supplies, from M. Octave 
Uzanne, a full and very valuable account of the Hugo 
MB8S., the discovery of which was first chronicled in the 
Atheneum. Mr. Henry James sends a bright account of 
*The Grand Canal.’ This is finely illustrated. ‘Sponges 
and Spongers of the Florida Reef’ is excellent.—‘ An 
Old French Printer,’ contributed to Macmillan’s, is a 


— 


tolerable account of Henri Etienne. What most attracts 
and repays attention in the magazine is Canon Ainger’s 
warm tribute to Tennyson.—In Temple Bar noteworthy 
articles are upon ‘ Washington Irving,’ ‘ Oliver Cromwell 
as a Soldier, and ‘Among the Aleuts’; and in the 
Gentleman's Mr. Fitzgerald's ‘ More Leaves from my 
Diary’ and Mr, James Hooper's ‘ Amperzand.’—The 
English Illustrated gives @ fine portrait of Tennyson.— 
Mr. Lang's ‘At the Sign of the Ship,’ in Longman’s, 
deals principally with ‘ Tess of the D' Urbervilles.’—The 
Cornhill gives ‘Sterne at Home,’ and Belgravia, ‘ Hun- 
garian Gipsies.’ 

In L’ Art et l’Idée we have what is practicall 
introduction, at the hands of M. 
Eugéne Grasset, an artist of singular originality and 
power. Very many remarkable designs are reproduced, 
and lend the number special attraction. A biblio- 
graphical note on the original editions of Jules Barbey 
Aurevilly also appears. L’Art et is the best of 
M. Uzanne’s magazines, and the present number is 
enchanting. 


THE secretary of the Ex-Libris Society supplies to its 
Journal a very interesting account of the proceedings of 
some members of the Society who visited Paris on a search 
after ex-libris. Illustrations and letterpress of the present 
number are of value. 

Part XXII. of Cassell’s Life and Times of Queen Vic- 
toria bas a full-page portrait of tie Queen in 1871, from 
& photograph, and deals with the death of Lord Beacons- 
field and the assassination of the Czar.—Part XXII. of 
the Storehouse of General Information ends at “ Fan 
Tracery,” and has a plate of Early English architecture. 
—Old and New London, Part LXIL., starts at Green- 
wich Observatory and ends at Camberwell. It has an 
extra sheet, and overflows with interesting illustrations, 


Tuk ‘ Westminster School Register, from 1764 to 1883,’ 
compiled and edited, with biographical notes, by Mesers. 
G. F. Russell Barker and Alan H. Stenning, will shortly 
be issued by Messrs, Macmillan & Co, 


Rotices te Correspondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, uery 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

R. H. L. (“ Planet-struck ”),— Blasted, affected by the 
supposed influence of planets. “Since I saw you I have 
been planet-struck” (Suckling). — “ Casselty,” often 
“ caselty,”’ uncertain, 

Cornigenpda.—P, 345, col. 2, 1. 9 from bottom, for 
“sembiaute” read sembiante; 1. 7 from bottom, for 
“amanti campagoia” read amante compagnia ; p, 352, 
col, 2, 1. 14 from bottom, for “‘ ingravit " read migravit. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communicatjons should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements 
Business Letters to “The Publisheor”—at the Office 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. , 
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REMOVAL OF THE OFFICES OF 
‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’ 


The Crown having acquired Nos. 4 and 22, 
Took’s Court, the Printing and Publishing 
Departments are now REMOVED to the New 


Offices at Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
WANTED to PURCHASE, Early and Illumi- 

~ Ivories— 
China Old Wedgwood Plaques and Vases— 
Majoli: Arms, Armour, and fine old Steel work—Bronzes— Early 


Prin tobi: Engravings, and Drawings—Old Stone Cameos.— 
Rev. J. SACKSON It. Angel-court. Throgmorton-street, B.O. 


OOKBINDING of EVERY DESCRIPTION 

for the Trade LLEY, #1, Carter-lane, Broadway, Ludgate- 
hil, B.C.—Eatablished 1861. 


OOKS BOUGHT.—To Executors, Solicitors, &c. 
—HENRY SOTHERAN & ©0., 57, Piccadilly, and 1%, Strand, 
Second-hand Booksellers, PURCHASE LIBRARIES, or Smaller Col- 


lections of Books, in town or country. and give the utmost valuein | 
al lue for Probate. Experien valuers promptly sent. 
cash ; also valu ise 


A . Es 
ey ic address, Bookmen, London. Code in use, Unicode. 


HE CURRENCY, BANKING, ASSURANCE, 
ANNUITIEBS, TRADE, WINES, BREWING, FARMING, &c. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 
IRKBECEK BAN &K, 


Southampton Buildi Chancery-lane. 
THREE PER CENT. INTERES? allowed on DEPOSITS, repay- 
abie on demand 
TWO PEK CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
es eK when not drawn below £100. 
STUCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES Purchased and Sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank 
| 


receives small sums on 

deposit, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT. per 
annuum oa each compl 41. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


ALLEN’S PORTMANTEAUS. 


STRONG DRESS BASKETS, 
OVERLAND TRUNKS, 
GLADSTONE BAGS, &. 


ALLEN’S DRESSING BAGS, 
SILYER FITTINGS, sv. 5s. AND UPWARDS. 


Illustrated Catalogues free. 


Cash Discount, 10 per cent. 
PRIZE MEDALS FOR GENERAL EXCELLENCE. 
37, STRAND, LONDON. 


Catalogue of Scarce Works on Political Economy just published 
JAMES STILLIE, 19, George-street, Edinburgh. 


OoONDON LIBBRBAB Y, 
JAMES SQUARE, 

Presidente—Right Hon. W. E Gladstone, M.P., The Very Rev. 

on tan of ‘sir B H. Bunbury, Bart, Sir Henry Barkly, 

KCB 


Trustees—Right Hon Sir M. Grant Doff, Right Hon. Sir John Lub- | 


bock, Bart., Right Hon. Baril of Rosebery 


The Library contains 130,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Litera- | 


, in various Languages 
“pebeeri ption, Sta year; Life Membership, according toage. Fifteen 
Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. Reading 

from Ten to half-past Six. Catalogue, Fifth Edition, 2 vols. 


Room open 
2ls.; to Members, lés 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


IBRARIANS PLEASE NOTE.—Fully illustrated 


4 LISTS of following will be sent on application to MARL- | 


BOROUGH, GOULD Old Bailey, EC 

The “*MARLBOROUGH PATENT PAMPHLET 
CASES,” in 30 sizes, from 1s. to 5s. each 

The ‘‘MARLBOROUGH PATENT MAGAZINE 
CASES.” Special Cases for al! leading Magazines. ‘Athenaum,’ 
2s. 6d. ; ‘Notes and Queries, 2» 

The “MARLBOROUGH PATENT CARD CATA- 
LOGUE CASES,” in the form of a book, with a steel rod and 
removable cards, &c. Price 5s and 6s. Postage, extra 

The ‘‘MARLBOROUGH ADJUSTABLE BOOK 
COVER.” Patent paper covers to slip on volumes of any ordinary 
thickness. Specimen box, ly. ; by post, ls. 3d 

Of all Stationers and Booksellers. 


MR. SWINBURNE’S WORKS. 


SELECTIONS from POETICAL WORKS of A. C. SWIN- 
BURNE. Fceap. 6s. 

ATALANTA in CALYDON. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

CHASTELARD : a Tragedy. Crown 8vo. 7s. 

NOTES on POEMS and REVIEWS. Demy 8vo. ls. 

POEMS and BALLADS. First Series. Crown 8vo. or 


feap. 8vo. 9s. 
POEMS and BALLADS. Second Series. Crown 8vo. or 

feap. 8vo. 9s. 
POEMS and BALLADS. Third Series. Crown &vo. 7s. 
SONGS BEFORE SUNRISE. Crown &vo. 10s. 6d. 
BOTHWELL : a Tragedy. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
SONGS of TWO NATIONS. Crown Svo. 6s. ; 
GEORGE CHAPMAN. (See Vol. Il. of G. Chapman's 

Works.) Crown 8vo. 6s. 


BRAND & CO's 
BEEF 
BOUILLoN. 


| 

| A most nutritious and invigorating beverage, made 
| by the simple addition of boiling water, at a cost 
within the reach of all. 

| Sold by the principal Chemists and Grocers through- 
| out the United Kingdom. 


Caution! Beware of Imitations. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE-STREET, MAYPAIR, W. 


OLLOWAY’'S PILLS.—Good Digestion.— 
Holloway's Pills are universally acknowledged to be the safest, 
speediest, and best corrective for indigestion ; loss of appetite, acidity, 
fiatulency, and nausea are a few of the inconveniences which are 
remedied with ease by these purifying Pilis. They strike at the root of 
all abdomin:! ailments, they excite in the stomach a proper secretion of 
gastric juice, and regulate the action of the liver, promoting in that 
| organ a copious supply of pure, wholesome bile, so necessary for 
digestion. hese Pilis remove al! distension and obstruction, and from 
their harmless composition are peculiarly well adapted for delicate 
sons and young children; whilst casting out impurities these excellent 
Pills strengthen the eystem and give muscular tone. 


ESSAYS and STUDIES. Crown 8vo. 12s. 
ERECHTHEUS: a . Crown 8vo. 6s. 
SONGS of the SPRIN ITIDES. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
STUDIES in SONG. Crov'n Svo. 7s. 

MARY STUART: a Tragedy. Crown 8vo. &s. 
TRISTRAM of LYONESSE. Crown &vo. 9s. 

A CENTURY of ROUNDELS. Smal! 4to. 8s. 
A MIDSUMMER HOLIDAY. Crown &vo. 7s. 
MARINO FALIERO: a Tragedy. Crown 8vo. és. 
A STUDY of VICTOR HUGO. Crown 8vo. és. 
MISCELLANIES. Crown 8vo. 12s. 

LOCRINE : a Tragedy. Crown &vo. 6s. 

A STUDY of BEN JONSON. Crown &vo. 7s. 
The SISTERS : a Tragedy. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214, Piccadilly. 
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SOTHERAN’S PRICK CURRENT OF 
LITERATURE. 


A SELECTION from the MORE IMPORTANT BOOKS in the 
NUMBER for OCTOBER 28th (No. 519), just published. 


~ 


AMERICA.—BENZONI (Giro.), HISTORIA DEL MONDO NUOVO, Venetia, 


1572. £6 6s, 
APOCALYPSE (The), from the Illuminated MS. in the Bodleian Library, Edited by Dr. H. 0, 
COXE, WITH PROOFS ON VELLUM, morocco extra. £20. 
BIBLICAL ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S PROCEEDINGS, 15 vols. 
morocco, and 6 Parts. £14 14s, 
BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 148 vols., Nice Set in half-calf, £25. 
CHATTERTON.—SOUTHEY’S COPY of BARRETT’S BRISTOL, with copious 
MS. Notes ty Southey and Cottle. £6 6s. 
CHEMICAL NEWS, 57 vols. 4to. in 45. £17 17s, 
CHESHIRE, ORMEROD’S HISTORY of, Large Paper, 3 vols. royal folio, russia extra, 
by ©. LEWIS, 1819. £42, 
CORNWALL, HALS’S COMPLEAT HISTORY of, ove or THe THREE copies 
KNOWN (circa 1750). £55. 


EDMONDSON’S BARONAGIUM GENEALOGICUM, with the finely engraved 


Plates, BEAUTIFULLY COLOURED BY HAND, 6 vols. folio, russia extra, UNIQUE, 1764-84. £55, 


ETHNOLOGICAL and ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETIES and INSTITUTE, 


COMPLETE SET OF ALL THEIR PUBLICATIONS, 1848-92. 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE, complete, 106 vols. new half brown calf. £37 10s. 
FREER’S (Miss) WORKS, First Editions, 15 vols. half dark blue morocco extra. £16 16s, 
GRAPHIC, very desirable Set of the, to 1889, new half brown roan, gilt, UNCUT. £15 15s, 


HARINGTON (Sir J.., METAMORPHOSIS of AJAX, and Three Works in Con- 
tinuance of the Controversy, all First Editions, 4 vols. small 8vo. in 1, smooth red morocco extra 
doublé, gilt edges, 1595-6. £10 10s. 


ASIATIC SOCIETY of BENGAL, JOURNAL and PROCEEDINGS of the, 
complete to 1882, 67 vols. in 81, half-calf gilt. " 


LONDON.—FISHMONGERS’ PAGEANT, by H. Suaw, F.S.A., EMBLAZONED THROVGH- 


ouT, imperial folio, crimson morocco super-extra. £19 10s. 
IBIS, from 1874 to date. £37 10s, 
PURCHAS’S PILGRIMES, AND PERFECT Copy, 5 vols. folio, old gilt calf, 

1625-6. £57 10s, 
SURREY, MANNING and BRAY’S HISTORY of, 3 vols. royal folio, new olive 

morocco super-extra, 1804-14. £35. 
TIMES, PALMER'S INDEX to the, complete, 1842-1890, 196 vols. £65. 


A Copy of the Catalogue sent post free on application to 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 136, Strand, W.C.; or 37, Piccadilly, W. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 


New, Revised, Rearranged, and Cheaper Edition of Leslie Stephen's ‘ Hours in a Library,’ 
with Additional Chapters. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


Now ready, Vol. I. crown 8vo. 6s. 


HOURS in a LIBRARY. 


By StTepHen. 


Contents :—De Foe's Novels—Richardson—Pope as a Moralist—Sir Walter Scott—Nathaniel Hawthorne—Balzac—De 


Quincey—Sir Thomas Browne—Jonathan Edwards— Horace 


Walpole. 


*.* Vols. II. and III. will be published at short intervals. 


New and Cheaper Edition of the Hon. Emily Lawless’s ‘ Grania.’ 


Now ready, 


crown Svo. 6s. 


GRANIA: the Story of an Island. By the Hon. Emmy Lawzess, 


Author of ‘ Hurrish,’ ‘ With Essex in Ireland,’ &c. 


SIR ARTHUR HELPS’ WORKS. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 


1, FRIENDS in COUNCIL. First Series. 
2. FRIENDS in COUNCIL. Second Series. 
3. COMPANIONS of my SOLITUDE, 


ESSAYS WRITTEN during the INTERVALS of PUSINESS, | 


Ao ESSAY on ORGANIZAIION in DAILY LIFE. 


| WORKS BY LESLIE STEPHEN. 
LIFE of HENRY FAWCETT. With 2 Steel 


Portraits. Fifth Edition. Large crown Svo. 12s. 6d. 


A HISTORY of ENGLISH THOUGHT in 


| = speeseanes CENTURY. Second Edition. 2 vols. demy 
0. 28s. 


The SCIENCE of ETHICS: an Essay upon 


Theory as Modified by the Doctrine of Evolution. Demy 
vo. 16s. 


WORKS BY THE LATE MATTHEW 
ARNOLD. 
LAST ESSAYS on CHURCH and RELIGION. 


By MATTHEW AKNOLD, With a Preface. Crown *vo. 7s. 
MIXED ESSAYS. Second Edition. Crown 


vo. 9s 
Contents :—Democracy — Fquality —Irish Catholicism and British 
Liberalism—Porro Unum est Necesserium—A Guide to English Litera- 
ture—Palkland--A French Critic on Milton—A French Critic on Goethe 
= e Sand 


LITERATURE and DOGMA: an Essay 


towards a Better Apprehension of the Bible. Popular Edition, with 
a New Preface. Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. 


GOD and the BIBLE: a Sequel to ‘Literature 


=e pom” Popular Edition, with a New Preface. Crown Svo. 
2s 


8T. PAUL and PROTESTANTISM. With 


bay Essays. Popular Edition, with a New Preface. Crown Svo 
2s 


Contents :-—St. Paul and Protestantiem— Puritanism and the Church of 
Engiand— Modern Dissent— A Comment on Christmas. 


CULTURE and ANARCHY: an Essay in 


Political amd Social Criticiam. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


IRISH ESSAYS, and Others. Popular 


ition. Crown Svo. 2s 


ON the STUDY of CELTIC LITERATURE. 


Popular Edition. Crown Svo. 2s. 64 


PASSAGES from the PROSE WRITINGS of 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. Crown ®vo. 7s. 6d. 


Contents:—1. Literature. 2. Politics and Society. 3. Philesophy and | 
Religion. | ENGLISH DRAMA. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


WORKS BY JOHN ADDINGTON 
SYMONDS. 
RENAISSANCE in ITALY: Age of the 


Despots. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


RENAISSANCE in ITALY: The Revival of 


Learning. Second Edition. Demy Svo. lés. 


RENAISSANCE in ITALY: The Fine Arts. 


Seconi Edition. Demy Svo. lés. 


RENAISSANCE in ITALY: The Catholic 


Reaction. 2 vols. demy Svo. 32s. 


SKETCHES in ITALY and GREECE. 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


The SONNETS of MICHAEL ANGELO 


BUONARROTI and TOMMASO CAMPANELLA. Now for the 
first time Translated into Rhymed English. Crown 8vo. 7s. 


NEW and OLD: a Volume of Verse. Crown 


Bvo. Os. 


MANY MOODS: a Volume of Verse. Crown 


9s. 


ANIMI FIGURA. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 
ITALIAN BYWAYS, Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
| SHAKSPERE’S PREDECESSORS in the 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo-place, 8.W. 
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